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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. I.’ 


HE history of man’s critical and reflective thought upon the 
more ultimate problems of nature and of his own life has, 
indeed, its periods of quickened progress, relative stagnation, and 
apparent decline. Great thinkers are born and die, ‘ schools of 
philosophy’ so-called arise, flourish, and become discredited ; 
and tendencies of various characteristics mark the national or 
more general Zeitgeist of the particular centuries. And always 
a certain deep undercurrent, or powerful stream of the rational 
evolution of humanity, flows silently onward. But these periods 
of philosophical development do not correspond to those which 
have been marked off for man by the rhythmic motion of the 
heavenly bodies, or by himself for the purposes of greater con- 
venience in practical affairs. The proposal, therefore, to treat 
any century of philosophical development as though it could be 
taken out of, and considered apart from, this constant unfolding 
of man’s rational life is of necessity doomed to failure. And, 
indeed, the nineteenth century is no exception to the general 
truth. 

There is, however, one important historical fact which makes 
more definite, and more feasible, the attempt to present in out- 
line the history of the philosophical development of the nineteenth 
century. 

This fact is the death of Immanuel Kant, Feb. 12, 1804. In 
a very unusual way this event marks the close of the develop- 
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ment of philosophy in the eighteenth century. In a yet more 
unusual way the same event defines the beginning of the philo- 
sophical development of the nineteenth century. The proposal is, 
therefore, not artificial, but in accordance with the truth of his- 
tory, if we consider the problems, movements, results, and present 
condition of this development, so far as the fulfilment of our 
general purpose is concerned, in the light of the Critical Philoso- 
phy of Kant. This purpose may then be further defined in the 
following way: to trace the history of the evolution of critical 
and reflective thought over the more ultimate problems of nature 
and of human life, in the Western World during the last hundred 
years, and from the stand-point of the conclusions, both nega- 
tive and positive, which are best embodied in the works of the 
philosopher of Konigsberg. We shall try to accomplish the 
plan in these four divisions of our theme: (I) A statement of the 
problems of philosophy as they were given over to the nineteenth 
century by the Kantian Critique ; (II) a brief description of the 
lines of movement along which the attempts at the improved solu- 
tion of these problems have proceeded, and of the principal in- 
fluences contributory to these attempts ; (III) a summary of the 
principal results of these movements,—the items, so to say, of 
progress in philosophy which may be credited to the last cen- 
tury; and, finally (IV), a survey of the present state of these 
problems as they are now to be handed down by the nineteenth 
to the twentieth century. Truly an immensely difficult, if not 
an impossible task is involved in this plan ! 

I. The problems which the Critical Philosophy undertook 
definitively to solve may be divided into three classes. The first 
is the epistemological problem, or the problem offered by human 
knowledge, — its essential nature, its fixed limitations, if such 
there be, and its ontological validity. It was this problem which 
Kant brought to the front in such manner that certain subsequent 
writers on philosophy have proclaimed it to be not only the pri- 
mary and most important branch of philosophical discipline, but 
to comprise the sum-total of what human reflection and critical 
thought can successfully compass. ‘“ We call philosophy self- 
knowledge,” says one of these writers ; ‘“ The theory of knowl- 
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edge is the true prima philosophia,” says another. Kant himself 
regarded it as the most imperative demand of reason to establish 
a science that shall “determine a priori the possibility, the 
principles, and the extent of all cognitions.” The burden of the 
epistemological problem has pressed heavily upon the thought of 
the nineteenth century ; the different attitudes toward this prob- 
lem, and its different alleged solutions, have been most influ- 
ential factors in determining the philosophical discussions, divi- 
sions, schools, and the permanent or transitory achievements of 
the century. 

In the epistemological problem, as offered by the Kantian 
philosophy of knowledge, there is involved the subordinate but 
highly important question as to the proper method of philos- 
ophy. Is the method of criticism, as that method was em- 
ployed in the three Critiques of Kant, the exclusive, the sole 
appropriate and productive way of advancing human philosoph- 
ical thought? I do not think that the experience of the nine- 
teenth century warrants an affirmative answer to this question of 
method. This experience has certainly, however, resulted in 
demonstrating the need of a more thorough, consistent, and funda- 
mental use of the critical method than that in which it was em- 
ployed by Kant. And this improved use of the critical method 
has induced a more profound study of the psychology of cogni- 
tion and of the historical development of philosophy in the 
branch of epistemology. More especially, however, it has led 
to the reinstatement of the value-judgments as means of cogni- 
tion, in their right relations of harmony with the judgments of 
fact and of law. 

The second of the greater problems which the Critical Philos- 
ophy of the eighteenth handed over to the nineteenth cen- 
tury is the ontological problem. This problem, even far more 
than the epistemological, has excited the intensest interest, and 
called forth the profoundest thought of reflective minds during 
the last hundred years. It engages in the inquiry as to what 
Reality is ; for to define philosophy from the ontological point of 
view renders it ‘the rational science of reality,’ or, at least, ‘the 
science of the supreme and most important realities.’ In spite of 
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the fact that the period immediately following the conclusion of 
the Kantian criticism was the age when people were singing : 


** Da die Metaphysik vor Kurzem unbeerbt abging, 
Werden die Dinge an sich jetzo sub hasta verkauft,’’ 


— the cultivation of the ontological problem, and the growth of 
systematic metaphysics in the nineteenth century, had never pre- 
viously been surpassed. In spite of, or rather because of the 
fact that Kant left the ancient body of metaphysics so dismembered 
and discredited, and his own ontological structure in such hope- 
less confusion, all the several buildings, both of Idealism and of 
Realism, either rose quickly or were erected slowly upon the 
foundations made bare by the Critical Philosophy. 

But especially unsatisfactory to the thought of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century was the Kantian position with reference 
to the problem in which, after all, both the few who cultivate 
philosophy and the multitude who share in its fruits are always 
most truly interested ; and this is the ethico-religious problem. 
In the judgment of the generation which followed him, Kant had 
achieved for those who accepted his points of view, his method 
of philosophizing, and his results, much greater success in 
‘removing knowledge’ than in ‘finding room for faith.’ For 
he seemed to have left the positive truths of ethics so involved in 
the negative positions of his critique of knowledge as greatly to 
endanger them ; and to have entangled the conceptions of reli- 
gion with those of morality in a manner to throw doubt upon 
them both. 

The breach between the human cognitive faculties and the 
ontological doctrines and conceptions on which morality and re- 
ligion had been supposed to rest firmly, the elaborately argued 
distrust and scepticism which had been aimed against the ability 
of human reason to reach reality, and the consequent danger 
which threatened the most precious judgments of worth and the 
ontological value of the higher ethical and zsthetical sentiments, 
could not remain unnoticed, or fail to provoke ceaseless and 
earnest efforts to heal them. The hitherto accepted solutions of 
the problems of knowledge, of being, and of man’s ethico-religious 
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experience, could not survive the Critical Philosophy. But the 
solutions which the Critical Philosophy itself offered could not 
fail to excite opposition and to stimulate further criticism. More- 
over, certain factors in human nature, certain interests in human 
social life, and certain needs of humanity, not fully recognized 
and indeed scarcely noticed by criticism, could not fail to revive 
and to enforce their ancient, perennial, and valid claims. 

In a word, Kant left the main problems of philosophy in- 
volved in numerous contradictions. The result of his penetrating 
but excessive analysis was unwarrantably to contrast sense with 
understanding ; to divide reason as constitutive from reason as 
regulative ; to divorce the moral law from our concrete experi- 
ence of the results of good and bad conduct, true morality from 
many of the noblest desires and sentiments ; and to set in oppo- 
sition phenomena and noumena, order and freedom, knowledge 
and faith, science and religion. Now the highest aim of philos- 
ophy is reconciliation. What wonder, then, that the beginning 
of the last century felt the stimulus of the unreconciled condition 
of the problems of philosophy at the end of the preceding cen- 
tury! The greatest, most stimulating inheritance of the philos- 
ophy of the nineteenth century from the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century was the ‘ post-Kantian problems.’ 

II. The lines of the movement of philosophical thought 
and the principal contributory influences which belong to the 
nineteenth century may be roughly divided into two classes: 
(1) those which tended in the direction of carrying to the utmost 
extreme the negative and destructive criticism of Kant, and 
(2) those which, either mainly favoring or mainly antagonizing the 
conclusions of the Kantian criticism, endeavored to place the 
positive answer to all three of these great problems of philosophy 
upon more comprehensive, scientifically defensible, and per- 
manently sure foundations. The one class so far completed the 
attempt to remove the knowledge at which philosophy aims as, 
by the end of the first half of the century, to have left no rational 
ground for any kind of faith. The other class had not, even by 
the end of the second half of the century, as yet agreed upon 
any one scheme for harmonizing the various theories of knowl- 
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edge, of reality, and of the grounds of morality and religion. 
There appeared, however, — especially during the last two dec- 
ades of the century, — certain signs of convergence upon posi- 
tions, to occupy which is favorable for agreement upon such a 
scheme, and which now promises a new constructive era for 
philosophy. The terminus of the destructive movement has 
been reached in our present-day positivism and philosophical 
scepticism. For this movement there would appear to be no 
more beyond in the same direction. The terminus of the other 
movement can only be somewhat dimly descried. It may per- 
haps be predicted with a reasonable degree of confidence as some 
form of ontological Idealism (if we may use such a phrase) that 
shall be at once more thoroughly grounded in man’s total ex- 
perience, as interpreted by modern science, and also more satis- 
factory to human ethical, zsthetical, and religious ideals, than 
any form of systematic philosophy has hitherto been. But to 
say even this much is perhaps unduly to anticipate. 

If we attempt to fathom and to estimate the force of the var- 
ious streams of influence which have shaped the history of the 
philosophical development of the nineteenth century, I think 
there can be no doubt that the profoundest and the most power- 
ful is the one influence which must be recognized and reckoned 
with in all the centuries. This influence is humanity’s undying 
interest in its moral, civil, and religious ideals, and in the civil 
and religious institutions which give concrete but temporary ex- 
pression to these ideals. In the long run, every fragmentary or 
systematic attempt at the solution of the problems of philosophy 
must sustain the test of an ability to contribute something of 
value to the realization of these ideals. The test which the past 
century has proposed for its own thinkers, and for its various 
schools of philosophy, is by far the severest that has ever been 
proposed. For the most part unostentatiously, and in a large 
measure silently, the thoughtful few and the comparatively 
thoughtless multitude have been contributing, either destruc- 
tively or constructively, to the effort at satisfaction for the rising 
spiritual life of man. And if in some vague but impressive man- 
ner we speak of this thirst for spiritual satisfaction as character- 
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istic of any period of human history, we may say, I believe, that 
it has been peculiarly characteristic and especially powerful as 
an influence during the last hundred years. The opinions, sen- 
timents, and ideals which shape the development of the institu- 
tions of Church and State, and the freer activities of the same 
opinions, sentiments, and ideals, have been in this century, as 
they have been in every century, the principal factors in deter- 
mining the character of its philosophical development. 

But a more definite and visible kind of influence has constantly 
proceeded from the centers of the higher education. The uni- 
versities, — especially of Germany, next, perhaps, of Scotland, 
but also of England and the United States, and even in less 
degree of France and Italy, — have both fostered and shaped the 
evolution of critical and reflective thought, and of its product as 
philosophy. In Germany during the eighteenth century the 
greater universities had been emancipating themselves from the 
stricter forms of political and court favoritism and of ecclesiastical 
protection and control. This emancipation had already operated 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and it continued more 
and more to operate throughout this century, for participation in 
that free thought whose spirit is absolutely essential to the 
flourishing of true philosophy. All the other colleges and uni- 
versities of the world can scarcely repay the debt which modern 
philosophy owes to the universities of Germany. The institutions 
of the higher education which are moulded after this spirit, and 
which have a generous share of this spirit, have everywhere been 
schools of thought as well as schools of learning and research. 
Without the increasing number and growing encouragement of 
such centers for the cultivation of the discipline of critical and 
reflective thinking, it is difficult to conjecture how much the 
philosophical development of the nineteenth century would have 
lost. Libertas docendi and academische Fretheit, — without these 
philosophy has one of its wings fatally wounded or severely 
clipped. 

Not all the philosophy of the last century, however, was born 
and developed in academical centers and under academical in- 
fluences. In Germany, Great Britain, and France, the various 
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so-called ‘Academies’ or other unacademical associations of 
men of scientific interests and attainments, — notably, the Ber- 
lin Academy, which has been called “the seat of an anti-scho- 
lastic popular philosophy,” — were during the first half of the 
nineteenth century contributing by their conspicuous failures, as 
well as by their less conspicuous successes, important factors to 
the constructive new thought of the latter half of the same cen- 
tury. In general, although these men decried system and were 
themselves inadequately prepared to treat the problems of phi- 
losophy, whether from the historical or from the speculative and 
critical point of view, they cannot be wholly neglected in estimat- 
ing its development. Clever reasoning and witty and epigram- 
matic writing On scientific or other allied subjects cannot indeed 
be called ‘ philosophy’ in the stricter meaning of the word. But 
this so-called ‘ popular philosophy’ has greatly helped in a way 
to free thought from its too close bondage to scholastic tradition. 
And even the despite of philosophy and sneering references to 
its ‘barrenness,’ which formerly characterized the meetings and 
the writings of this class of its critics, but which now are happily 
much less frequent, have been on the whole both a valuable 
check and a stimulus to her devotees. It would be too narrow 
and sour a disciple of scholastic metaphysics and systematic 
philosophy, who, because of the levity or scorning of ‘ outsiders,’ 
should refuse them all credit. Indeed, the lesson of the close 
of the nineteenth century may well enough be the motto for the 
beginning of the twentieth century : /n philosophy — since to phi- 
losophise ts natural and inevitable for all rational beings — there 
really are no outsiders. 

In this connection it is most interesting to notice how men of 
the type just referred to were at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury found grouped around such thinkers as Mendelssohn, Les- 
sing, and F. Nicolai, — representing a somewhat decided reaction 
from the French realism to the German idealism. The work of the 
Academicians in their criticism of Kant was carried forward by 
Jacobi, who, at the time of his death, was the pensioned president 
of the Academy at Munich. Some of these same critics of the 
Kantian philosophy showed a rather decided preference for the 
‘common-sense’ philosophy of the Scottish school. 
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But both inside and outside of the universities and academies the 
scientific spirit and acquisitions of the nineteenth century have 
most profoundly, and on the whole favorably, affected the devel- 
opment of its philosophy. In the wider meaning of the word 
‘science,’ —the meaning, namely, in which science = Wissen- 
schaft, — philosophy aims to be scientific ; and science can never 
be indifferent to philosophy. In their common aim at a rational 
and unitary system of principles, which shall explain and give 
its due significance to the totality of human experience, science 
and philosophy can never remain long in antagonism ; they ought 
never even temporarily to be divided in interests, or in the. spirit 
which leads each generously to recognize the importance of the 
other. The early part of the last century was, indeed, too much 
under the influence of that almost exclusively speculative Natur- 
philosophie, of which Schelling and Hegel were the most promi- 
nent exponents. On the other hand, the conception of Nature as 
a vast interconnected and unitary system of a rational order, un- 
folding itself in accordance with teleological principles, however 
manifold and obscure, is a noble conception and not destined to 
be transcended or to pass away. 

On the continent, — at least in France where it had attained its 
highest development, — the scientific spirit was, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, on the whole opposed to systematization. The 
impulse to both science and philosophy during both the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries, over the entire continent of Europe, 
was chiefly due to the epoch-making work of that greatest of all 
titles in the modern scientific development of the Western World, 
the Principia of Newton. In mathematics and the physical 
sciences, during the early third or half of the last century, Great 
Britain also has a roll of distinguished names which compares 
most favorably with that of either France or Germany. But in 
England, France, and the United States, during the whole century, 
science has lacked the breadth and philosophic spirit which it had 
in Germany during the first three-quarters of this period. Dur- 
ing all that time the German man of science was, as a rule, a 
scholar, an investigator, a teacher, and a philosopher. Science 
and philosophy throve better, however, in Scotland than else- 
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where outside of Germany, so far as their relations of interde- 
pendence were concerned. Into the Scottish universities Play- 
fair introduced some of the continental suggestions towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, so that there was less of exclu- 
siveness and unfriendly rivalry between science and philosophy ; 
and both profited thereby. In the United States during the first 
half, or more, of the century, so dominant were the theological 
and practical interests and influences that there was little free de- 
velopment of either science or philosophy, — if we interpret the 
one as the equivalent of Wissenschaft, and understand the other in 
the stricter meaning of the word. 

The history of the development of the scientific spirit and of the 
achievements of the particular sciences is not the theme of this 
paper. To trace in detail, or even in its larger outlines, the 
reciprocal influence of science and philosophy during the past 
hundred years, would itself require far more than the space 
allotted to me. It must suffice to say that the various advances 
in the efforts of the particular sciences to enlarge and to define 
the general conceptions and principles employed to portray the 
Being of the World in its totality, have somewhat steadily grown 
more and more complexly metaphysical, and more and more in 
positive importance for the reconstruction of systematic phi- 
losophy. The latter has not simply been disciplined by science, 
compelled to improve its method, and to reéxamine all its pre- 
vious claims, but philosophy has also been greatly enriched by 
science with respect to its material awaiting synthesis ; and it has 
been not a little profited by the unsuccessful attempts of the 
current scientific theories to give to themselves a truly satisfac- 
tory account of that ultimate reality which, to understand the 
better, is no unworthy aim of their combined efforts. 

During the nineteenth century science has seen many im- 
portant additions to that ideal of nature and her processes to form 
which in a unitary and harmonizing but comprehensive way is 
the philosophical goal of science. The gross mechanical con- 
ception of nature which prevailed in the earlier part of the eigh- 
teenth century has long since been abandoned as quite inade- 
quate to meet our experience with her facts, forces, and laws. The 
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kinetic view, which began with Huygens, Euler, and Ampére, and 
which was so amplified by Lord Kelvin and Clerk-Maxwell in 
England, and by Helmholtz and others in Germany, on account 
of its success in explaining the phenomena of light, of gases, 
etc., very naturally led to the attempt to develop a kinetic theory, 
a doctrine of energetics, which should explain a// phenomena. 
But the conception of ‘that which moves,’ the experience of 
important and persistent qualitative differentia, and the need of 
assuming ends and purposes as served by the movement, are 
troublesome obstacles in the way of giving such a completeness 
to this theory of the being of the world. Yet, again, the amazing 
success which the theory of evolution has shown in explaining 
the phenomena with which the various biological sciences con- 
cern themselves, has lent favor during the latter half of the cen- 
tury to the vitalistic and genetic view of nature. For all our 
most elaborate and advanced kinetic theories seem utterly to fail 
us as explanatory, when we, through the higher powers of the 
microscope, stand wondering and face to face with the evolution 
of a single living cell. But from such a view of the essential 
being of the world as evolution suggests, to the psychophysical 
theory of nature is not an impassable gulf. And thus, under its 
growing wealth of knowledge, science may be leading up to an 
ideal of the ultimate reality, in which philosophy will gratefully 
and gladly coincide. At any rate, the modern conception of 
Nature and the modern conception of God are not so far apart 
from each other as either of these conceptions is now removed 
from the conceptions covered by the same terms some centuries 
gone by. 

There is one of the positive sciences, however, with which the 
development of philosophy during the last century has been 
particularly allied. This science is psychology. To speak of 
its history is not the theme of this paper. But it should be 
noted in passing how the development of psychology has brought 
the development of philosophy into connection with the physi- 
cal and biological sciences. This union, whether it be for bet- 
ter or for worse, — and on the whole I believe it to be for better 
rather than for worse, — has been in a very special way the result 
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of the last century. In tracing its details we should have to 
speak of the dependence of certain branches of psychology on 
physiology, and upon Sir Charles Bell’s discovery of the differ- 
ence between the sensory and the motor nerves. This discovery 
was the contribution of the beginning of the century to an 
entire line of discoveries which have ended at the close of the 
century by placing the localization of cerebral function upon 
a firm experimental basis. Of scarcely less importance has been 
the cellular theory as applied (1838) by Mathias Schleiden, a 
pupil of Fries in philosophy, to plants, and by Theodor Schwann 
about the same time to animal organisms. To these must be 
added the researches of Johannes Miiller (1801-1858), the great 
biologist, a listener to Hegel’s lectures, whose law of Specific 
Energies brings him into connection with psychology and, through 
psychology, to philosophy. Even more true is this of Helm- 
holtz, whose Lehre von den Tonempfindungen (1862) and Physio- 
logische Optik (1867) placed him in even closer, though still 
mediate, relations to philosophy. But this holds especially of 
Gustav Theodor Fechner (1801-1887), whose researches in 
psychophysics laid the foundations of whatever, either as psy- 
chology or as philosophy, goes under this name, and whether 
the doctrine have reference to the relations of man’s mind and 
body, or to the wider relations of spirit and matter. 

In my judgment it cannot be affirmed that the attempts of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century to develop an experimental 
science of psychology in independence of philosophical criticism 
and of metaphysical assumptions, or the claims of this science to 
have thrown any wholly new light upon the statement or upon 
the solution of philosophical problems, have been largely suc- 
cessful. But certain more definitely psychological questions have 
been to a commendable degree better analyzed and elucidated ; 
the new experimental methods, when confined within their legiti- 
mate sphere, have been amply justified; and certain guasi-meta- 
physical views respecting the nature of the human mind, — and 
even, if you will, the nature of Spirit in general, — have been 
placed in a more favorable and scientifically engaging attitude 
toward speculative philosophy. This seems to me to be espe- 
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cially true with respect to two problems in which both empirical 
psychology and philosophy have a common and profound inter- 
est. These are (1) the complex synthesis of mental functions 
involved in every act of true cognition, together with the bearing 
which the psychology of cognition has upon epistemological 
problems ; and (2) the yet more complex and profound analy- 
sis, from the psychological point of view, of what it is to bea 

} self-conscious and self-determining Will, a true Self, together 
with the bearing which the psychology of Selfhood has upon 
all the problems of ethics, esthetics, and religion. 

The more obvious and easily traceable influences which have 
operated to incite and direct the philosophical development of 
the nineteenth century are, of course, dependent upon the teach- 
ings and writings of philosophers, and upon the schools of phi- 
losophy which they have founded. To speak of these influences 
even in outline would be to write a manual of the history of 
philosophy during that hundred years which has been of all 
others by far the most fruitful in material results, whatever esti- 
mate may be put upon the separate or the combined values of 

the individual thinkers and their so-called schools. No fewer 
than seven or eight relatively independent or partially antago- 
nistic movements, which may be traced back either directly or 
more indirectly to the Critical Philosophy, and to the form in 
which the problems of philosophy were left by Kant, sprung up 
during the century. In Germany, chiefly, there arose the Faith- 
philosophy, the Romantic School, and Rational Idealism ; in 
France, Eclecticism and Positivism (if, indeed, the latter can be 
called a philosophy); in Scotland, a naive and crude form of 
Realism, which served well for the time as a barrier to a 
sceptical idealism, but which itself contributed to an improved form 
of idealism ; and in the United States, or rather in New England, 
r a peculiar kind of Transcendentalism of the sentimental type. 
But all these movements of thought, and others lying some- 
where midway betwees, in a pair composed of any two, together 
with a steadfast remainder of almost any sort of Dogmatism, 
and all degrees and kinds of Scepticism, have been intermixed 
and contending with one another, in all these countries. Such 
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has been the varied, undefinable, and yet intensely stimulating 
and interesting character of the development of systematic and 
scholastic philosophy, during the nineteenth century. 

The early opposition to Kant in Germany was, in the main, 
two-fold, — both to his peculiar, extreme analysis with its philo- 
sophical conclusions, and also to all systematic as distinguished 
from a more popular and literary form of philosophizing. Toward 
the close of the eighteenth century a group of men had been 
writing upon philosophical questions in a spirit and method 
quite foreign to that held in respect by the Critical Philosophy. 
It is not wholly without significance that Lessing, whose aim had 
been to use common sense and literary skill in clearing up ob- 
scure ideas and improving and illumining the life of man, died 
in the very year of the appearance of Kant’s Aritk der reinen 
Vernunft. Of this class of men an historian dealing with this 
period has said: “There is hardly one who does not quote 
somewhere or other Pope’s saying: ‘The proper study of man- 
kind is man.’” To this class belonged Hamann (1730-1788), 
the inspirer of Herder and Jacobi. The former, who was essen- 
tially a poet and a friend of Goethe, controverted Kant with re- 
gard to his doctrine of reason, his antithesis between the indi- 
vidual and the race, and his schism between things as empirically 
known and the known unity in the ground of their being and 
becoming. Herder’s path to truth was highly colored with 
flowers of rhetoric ; but the promise was that he would lead men 
back to the heavenly city. Jacobi, too, with due allowance 
made for the injury wrought y his divorce of the two philoso- 
phies,—- that of faith and that of science, —and his excessive 
estimate of the value-judgments which repose in the mist of a 
feeling-faith, added something of worth by way of exposing the 
barrenness of the Kantian doctrine of an unknowable ‘ Thing- 
in-itself,’ 

From men like Fr. Schlegel (1772-1829), whose valid protest 
against the sharp separation of speculative philosophy from the 
zsthetical, social, and ethical life, assumed the ‘ stand-point of 
irony,’ little real result in the discovery of truth could be ex- 
pected. But Schleiermacher (1768-1834), in spite of that mix- 
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ture of unfused elements which has made his philosophy “a 
rendezvous for the most diverse systems,”’ contributed valuable 
factors to the century’s philosophical development, both of a nega- 
tive and of a positive character. This thinker was peculiarly 
fortunate in the enrichment of the conception of experience as 
warranting a justifiable confidence in the ontological value of 
ethical, zsthetical, and religious sentiments and ideals ; but he 
was most unfortunate in reviving and perpetuating the unjustifi- 
able Kantian distinction between knowledge and faith in the field 
of experience. On the whole, therefore, the Faith-philosophy and 
the Romantic School can scarcely be said to have contributed 
more than a negative and modifying influence to the develop- 
ment of the philosophy of the nineteenth century. But its more 
modern revival toward the close of the same century, and its 
continued hold upon certain minds of the present day, are evi- 
dences of the positive but partial truth which its tenets, however 
vaguely and unsystematically, continue to maintain in an zsthet- 
ically and practically attractive way. 

The admirers of Kant strove earnestly and with varied success 
to remedy the defects of his system. Among the earlier, less 
celebrated, and yet important members of this group, were K. 
L. Reinhold (1758-1823) and Maimon (died, 1800). The for- 
mer, like Descartes in that he was educated by the Jesuits, began 
the attempt, after rejecting some of the arbitrary distinctions of 
Kant and his barren and self-contradictory ‘ Thing-in-itself,’ to 
unify the Critical Philosophy by r-ducing it to some one princi- 
ple. The latter really transcen¢2d Kant in his philosophical 
scepticism, and anticipated the Ha,ailtonian form of the so-called 
principle of relativity. Fries (1773-1843) and Hermes (1775- 
1831),—the latter of whom saw in empirical psychology the 
only true propzdeutic to philosophy, — should be mentioned in 
this connection. In the same group was another thinker, both 
mathematician and philosopher, who strove more successfully 
than others of this group to accept the critical standpoint of 
Kant and yet to trarscend his negative conclusions with regard 
to a theory of knowedge. I refer to Bolzano (Prague, 1781- 
1848), who stands is the same line of succession with Fries and 
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Hermes, and whose works on the Science of Religion (4 vols., 
1834) and the Science of Knowledge (4 vols., 1837) are note- 
worthy contributions to epistemological doctrine. In the latter 
we have developed at great length the important thought that 
the illative character of propositional judgments implies an ob- 
jective relation; and that in all truths the subject-idea must 
be objective. In the work on religion there is found as thor- 
oughly dispassionate and rational a defense of Catholic doctrine 
as exists anywhere in philosophical literature. The limited influ- 
ence of these works, due in part to their bulk and their technical 
character, is on the whole, I think, sincerely to be regretted. 

It was, however, chiefly that remarkable series of philosophers 
who may be grouped under the rubric of a ‘rational Idealism,’ 
that filled so full and made so rich the philosophical life of Ger- 
many during the first half of the last century ; whose philosoph- 
ical thoughts and systems have spread over the entire Western 
World ; and who are most potent influences in shaping the devel- 
opment of philosophy down to the present hour. Of them we 
need do little more than that we can do, — mention their names. 
At their head, in time, stands Fichte who, — although Kant is re- 
ported to have complained of this disciple because he misrepre- 
sented him so greatly, —really divined a truth which seems at 
times to be hovering in the clouds above the master’s head, but 
which, if the Critical Philosophy truly meant to teach it, needed 
helpful deliverance in order to appear in perfectly clear light. 
Fichte, although he divined this truth, did not, however, free it 
from internal confusion and self-contradiction. It zs his truth, 
nevertheless, that in the Self, as a self-positing and self-determin- 
ing activity, must somehow be found the ground of all experience 
and of all Reality. 

The important note which Schelling sounded was the demand 
that philosophy should recognize ‘ Nature’ as belonging to the 
Sphere of Reality, and as requiring a measure of reflective 
thought which should in some sort put t on equal terms with 
the Ego, for the construction of our conception of the Being of 
the World. To Schelling it seemed impcssible to deduce, as 
Fichte had done, all the rich concrete development of the world 
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of things from the subjective needs and constitutional forms of 
functioning which belong to the finite Self. And, indeed, the 
doctrine which limits the origin, existence, and value of all that is 
known about this sphere of experience to these needs, and which 
finds the sufficient account of all experience of Nature in these 
forms of functioning, must always seem inadequate and even 
grotesque in the light of the natural sciences. Both Nature and 
Spirit, thought Schelling, must be allowed to claim actual exis- 
tence and equally real value ; while at the same time philosophy 
must reconcile the seeming opposition of their claims and unite 
them in a harmonious and self-explanatory way. In some com- 
mon substratum, in which, to adopt Hegel’s sarcastic criticism, 
as in the darkness of night “all cows are black,” —that is, in 
the Absolute as an Identical Basis of Differences, —the recon- 
ciliation was to be accomplished. 

But the constructive idealistic movement, in which Fichte and 
Schelling bore so important a part, could not be satisfied with the 
positions reached by either of these two philosophers. Neither 
the physical and psychological sciences, nor the speculative 
interests of religion, ethics, art, and social life, permitted this 
movement to stop at this point. In all the subsequent develop- 
ments of philosophy during the first half or three quarters of the 
nineteenth century, undoubtedly the influence of Hegel was great- 
est of all individual thinkers. His mo#f and plan are revealed in 
his letter of November 2, 1800, to Schelling, — namely, to 
transform what had hitherto been an ideal into a thoroughly 
elaborate system. And in spite of his obvious obscurities of 
thought and style, there is real ground for his claim to be the 
champion of the common consciousness. It is undoubtedly in 
Hegel’s Phanomenologie des Geistes (1807) that the distinctive 
features of the philosophy of the first half of the last century 
most clearly define themselves. The forces of reflection now 
abandon the abstract analytic method and positions of the Kant- 
ian critique, and concentrate themselves upon the study of man’s 
spiritual life as a historical evolution, in a more concrete, face-to- 
face manner. Two important and, in the main, valid assumptions 
underlie and guide this reflective study: (1) The Ultimate 
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Reality, or principle of all realities, is Mind or Spirit, which is 
to be recognized and known in its essence, not by analysis into 
its formal elements (the categories), but as a living development ; 
and (2) those formal elements, or categories, to which Kant gave 
validity merely as constitutive forms of the functioning of the 
human understanding, represent, the rather, the essential structure 
of Reality. 

In spite of these true thoughts, fault was justly found by the 
particular sciences with both the speculative method of Hegel, 
which consists in the smooth, harmonious, and systematic arrange- 
ment of conceptions in logical or ideal relations to one another ; 
and also with the result, which reduces the Being of the World 
to terms of thought and dialectical processes merely, and neglects 
or overlooks the other aspects of racial experience. Therefore, 
the idealistic movement could not remain satisfied with the 
Hegelian dialectic. Especially did both the religious and the 
philosophical party revolt against the important thought under- 
lying Hegel’s philosophy of religion ; namely, “that the more 
philosophy approximates to a complete development, the more it 
exhibits the same need, the same interest, and the same content, 
as religion itself.’ This, as they interpreted it, meant the 
absorption of religion in philosophy. 

Next after Hegel, among the great names of this period, stand 
the names of Herbart and Schopenhauer. The former con- 
tributes in an important way to the proper conception of the 
task and the method of philosophy, and influences greatly the 
development of psychology, both as a science that is propzdeutic 
to philosophy, and as laying the basis for pedagogical principles 
and practice. But Herbart commits again the ancient fallacy, 
under the spell of which so much of the Kantian criticism was 
bound, and which identifies contradictions that belong to the 
imperfect or illusory conceptions of individual thinkers with 
insoluble antinomies inherent in reason itself. In spite of the 
little worth and misleading character of his view of perception, 
and the quite complete inadequacy of the method by which, at a 
single leap, he reaches the one all-explanatory principle of his 
philosophy, Schopenhauer made a most important contribution 
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to the reflective thought of the century. It is true, as Kuno 
Fischer has said, that it seems to have occurred to Schopenhauer 
only twenty-five years after he had propounded his theory, that 
Will, as it appears in consciousness, is as truly phenomenal as is 
intellect. It is also true that his theory of knowledge and his 
conception of Reality, as measured by their power to satisfy and 
explain our total experience, are afflicted with irreconcilable con- 
tradictions. Neither can weaccord firm confidence or high praise 
to the ‘ Way of Salvation’ which somehow Will can attain to 
follow by zsthetic contemplation and ascetic self-denial. Yet 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer rightly insists upon our Ideal- 
istic construction of Reality having regard to aspects of experi- 
ence which his predecessors had quite too much neglected ; and 
even its spiteful and exaggerated reminders of facts which con- 
tradict the tendency of all Idealism to construct a smooth, regu- 
lar, and altogether pleasing conception of the Being of the 
World, have been of great benefit to the development of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 

In estimating the strength and the products of modern Ideal- 
ism, we ought not to forget the larger multitude of thoughtful 
men, both in Germany and elsewhere, who have contributed 
toward shaping the course of reflection in the attempt to answer 
the problems which the Critical Philosophy left to the nineteenth 
century. It is a singular comment upon the caprices of fame 
that, in philosophy as in science, politics, and art, some of those 
who have really reasoned most soundly and acutely, if not also 
effectively, upon these problems, are little known even by name 
in the history of the philosophical development of this century. 
Among the earlier members of this group, did space permit, we 
should wish to mention Berger, Solger, Steffens, and others, who 
strove to reconcile the positions of a subjective idealism with a 
realistic but pantheistic conception of the Being of the World. 
There are others who, like Weisse, I. H. Fichte, C. P. Fischer, 
and Braniss, more or less bitterly or moderately and reasonably, 
opposed the method and the conclusions of the Hegelian dialectic. 
Still another group earned for themselves the supposedly op- 
probrious, but decidedly vague title of ‘ Dualists,’ by rejecting 
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what they conceived to be the pantheism of Hegel. Still others, 
like Fries and Beneke and their successors, strove to parallel 
philosophy with the particular sciences by grounding it in an 
empirical, but scientific psychology ; and thus they instituted a 
line of closely connected development, to which reference has 
already been made. 

Hegel himself believed that he had permanently effected that 
reconciliation of the Orthodox creeds with the cognition of Ulti- 
mate Reality at which his dialectic aimed. In all such attempts 
at reconciliation three great questions are chiefly concerned: (1) 
the Being of God ; (2) the nature of man ; (3) the actual and the 
ideally satisfactory relations between the two. But, as might 
have been expected, a period of wild, irregular, and confused 
contention met the attempt to establish this claim. In this con- 
flict of more or less noisy and popular, as well as of thoughtful 
and scholastic philosophy, Hegelians of various degrees of fidelity, 
anti-Hegelians of various degrees of hostility, and ultra-Hegelians 
of various degrees of eccentricity, all took a valiant and conspic- 
uous part. We cannot follow its history ; but we can learn its 
lesson. Polemical philosophy, as distinguished from quietly re- 
flective and critical but constructive philosophy, involves a most 
uneconomical use of mental force. Yet out of this period of 
conflict, and in a measure as its result, there came, toward the 
close of the nineteenth century, a period of improved relations 
between science and philosophy, and between philosophy and 
theology, which was the dawn of that better illumined day that 
we now confidently see advancing. 

Before leaving this idealistic movement in Germany and else- 
where, as influenced largely by German philosophy, one other 
name deserves mention. This name is that of Lotze, who com- 
bined elements from many previous thinkers with those derived 
from his own studies and thoughts, —the conception of mech- 
anism as applied to physical existences and to psychical life, — 
with the search for some monistic principle that should satisfy the 
zsthetical and ethical, as well as the scientific demands of the 
human mind. This variety of interest and of culture led to the 
result of his making important contributions to psychology, logic, 
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metaphysics, and esthetics. If we find his system of thinking — 
as I think we must — lacking in certain important elements of 
consistency, and obscured in places by doubts as to his real 
meaning, this does not prevent us from assigning to Lotze a 
a position which, for versatility of interests, genial quality of re- 
flection and criticism, suggestiveness of thought and charm of 
style, is second to no other in the history of nineteenth century 
philosophical development. 

In France and in England, the first quarter of the last century 
was far from being productive of great thinkers or great thoughts 
in the sphere of philosophy. De Biran (1766-1824), in several 
important respects the forerunner of modern psychology, after 
revolting from his earlier complacent acceptance of the vagaries 
of Condillac and Cabanis, made the discovery that the “ imme- 
diate consciousness of self-activity is the primitive and funda- 
mental principle of human cognition.”” Meantime it was only a 
little group of Academicians who were being introduced, in a 
somewhat superficial way, to the thoughts of the Scottish and 
the German idealistic schools by Royer Collard, Jouffroy, Cousin, 
and others. A more independent and characteristic movement 
was that inaugurated by Auguste Comte (1798-1857), who, 
having felt the marked influence of Saint-Simon when he was 
only a boy of twenty, in a letter to his friend Valat, in the year 
1824, declares: ‘I shall devote my whole life and all my powers 
to the founding of positive philosophy.” In spite of the impossi- 
bility of harmonizing with this point of view the vague and mys- 
tical elements which characterize the later thought of Comte, or 
with its carrying into effect the not altogether intelligent recog- 
nition of the synthetic activity of the mind (tout se rédutt toujours 
a lier) and certain hints as to ‘first principles’; and in spite of 
the small positive contribution to philosophy which Comtism can 
claim to have made; it has in a way represented the value of 
two ideas. These are (1) the necessity that philosophy shall 
study the actual historical forces which have been at work and 
which are displayed in the facts of history ; and (2) the determi- 
nation not to go by mere unsupported speculation beyond ex- 
périence in order to discover knowable Reality. There is, how- 
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ever, a kind of subtle irony in the fact that the word ‘ Positivism’ 
should have come to stand so largely for megative conclusions, 
in the very spheres of philosophy, morals, and religion, where 
affirmative conclusions are so much desired and sought. 

That philosophy in Great Britain was in a nearly complete con- 
dition of decadence during the first half or three quarters of the 
nineteenth century was the combined testimony of writers from so 
different points of view as Carlyle, Sir William Hamilton, and John 
Stuart Mill. And yet these very names are also witnesses to the 
fact that this decadence was not quite complete. In the first quar- 
ter of the century Coleridge, although he had failed on account of 
weakness, both of mind and of character, in his attempt to recon- 
cile religion with the thought of his own age, on the basis of the 
Kantian distinction between reason and the intellect, had sowed 
certain seed-thoughts which became fertile in the soil of minds 
more vigorous, logical, and practical than his own. This was, 
perhaps, especially true in America, where inquirers after truth 
were seeking for something more satisfactory than the French 
scepticism of the revolutionary and following period. Carlyle’s 
mocking sarcasm was also not without a wholesome effect. 

But it was Sir William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill whose 
thoughts exercised a more powerful formative influence over the 
minds of the younger men. The one was the flower of the Scot- 
tish Realism, the other of the movement started by Bentham and 
the elder Mill. 

That Scottish Realism should end by such a combination 
with the Scepticism of the Critical Philosophy as is implied in 
Hamilton’s law of the relativity of all knowledge, is one of the 
most curious and interesting turns in the history of modern phi- 
losophy. And when this law was so interpreted by Dean Mansel 
in its application to the fundamental cognitions of religion as to 
lay the foundations upon which the most imposing structure of 
agnosticism was built by Herbert Spencer, surely the entire 
swing around the circle, from Kant to Kant again, has been made 
complete. The attempt of Hamilton failed as every similar 
attempt must always fail. Neither speculative philosophy nor 
religious faith is satisfied with an abstract conception, about the 
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correlate of which in Reality nothing is known, or ever can be 
known. But every important attempt of this sort serves the 
double purpose of stimulating other efforts to discover the 
answer to the problems of philosophy, on a basis of positive ex- 
perience of an enlarged type; and also of acting as a real, if only 
temporary, practical support to certain value-judgments which 
the faiths of morality, art, and religion both implicate and, in a 
measure, validate. 

The influence of John Stuart Mill, as it was exerted not only 
in his conduct of life while a servant of the East India Company, 
but also in his writings on logic, politics, and philosophy, was, 
on the whole, a valuable contribution to his own generation. In 
the additions which he made to the Utilitarianism of Bentham he 
has done, I believe, all that ever can be done in defense of this 
principle of ethics. And his posthumous confessions of fajth in 
the ontological value of certain great conceptions of religion are 
the more valuable because of the nature of the man, and of the ex- 
perience which is their source. Perhaps the most permanent con- 
tribution which Mill made to the development of philosophy 
proper, outside of the sphere of logic, ethics, and politics, was his 
vigorous polemical criticism of Hamilton’s claim for the necessity 
of faith in an “‘ Unconditioned” whose conception is ‘‘ only a fascic- 
ulus of negations of the Conditioned in its opposite extremes, 
and bound together merely by the aid of language and their 
common character of incomprehensibility.” 

The history of the development of philosophy in America 
during the nineteenth century, as during the preceding century, 
has been characterized in the main by three principal tendencies. 
These may be called the theological, the social, and the eclectic. 
From the beginning down to the present time the religious 
influence and the interest in political and social problems have 
been dominant. And yet withal, the student of these problems 
in the atmosphere of this country likes, in a way, to do his own 
thinking and to make his own choices of the thoughts that seem 
to him true and best fitted for the best form of life. In spite of 
the fact that the different streams of European thought have 
flowed in upon us somewhat freely, there has been comparatively 
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little either of the adherence to schools of European philosophy 
or of attempts to develop a national school. Doubtless the in- 
fluence of English and Scottish thinking upon the academical 
circles of America was greatest for more than one hundred and 
fifty years after the gift in 1714 by Governor Yale of a copy of 
Locke’s Zssay to the College which bore his name; and 
especially upon the reflections and published works of Jonathan 
Edwards touching the fundamental problems of epistemology, 
ethics, and religion. During the early part of this century these 
views awakened antagonism from such writers as Dana, Whedon, 
Hazard, Nathaniel Taylor, Jeremiah Day, Henry P. Tappan, and 
other opponents of the Edwardean theology, and also from such 
advocates of so-called ‘free-thinking,’ as had derived their 
motifs and their views from English deistical writers like Shaftes- 
bury, or from the scepticism of Hume. 

A more definite philosophical movement, however, which had 
established itself somewhat firmly in scholastic centers by the year 
1825, and which maintained itself for more than half a century, 
went back to the arrival in this country of John Witherspoon in 
1768, to be the president of Princeton, bringing with him a 
library of 300 books. It was the appeal of the Scottish school 
to the ‘plain man’s consciousness’ and to so-called ‘ common 
sense,’ which was relied upon to controvert all forms of phi- 
losophy which seemed to threaten the foundations of religion and 
of the ethics of politics and sociology. But even during this 
period, which was characterized by relatively little independent 
thinking in scholastic circles, a more pronounced productivity 
was shown by such writers as Francis Wayland and others, but, 
perhaps, especially by Laurens P. Hickok, whose works on psy- 
chology and cosmology deserve especial recognition. While in 
psychology, as related to philosophical problems, the principal 
names of this period are undoubtedly the presidents of Yale and 
Princeton, Noah Porter and James McCosh, both of whom 
(but especially the former) had their views modified by the more 
scientific psychology of Europe and the profounder thinking of 
Germany. 

It was German influence, however, both directly and indirectly 
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through Coleridge and a few other English writers, that caused 
a ferment of impressions and ideas which, in their effort to work 
themselves clear, resulted in what is known as New England 
‘Transcendentalism.’ In America this movement can scarcely 
be called definitely philosophical; much less can it be said to 
have resulted in a system, or even in a school of philosophy. 
It must aiso be said to have been ‘inspired but not borrowed’ 
from abroad. Its principal, if not sole, literary survival is to be 
found in the works of Emerson. As expounded by him, it is not 
precisely Pantheism — certainly not a consistent and critical de- 
velopment of the pantheistic theory of the Being of the World ; 
it is rather, a vague, poetical, and pantheistical Idealism of a 
decidely mystical type. 

The introduction of German philosophy proper, in its nature, 
form, and essential being, to the few interested seriously in criti- 
cal and reflective thinking upon the ultimate problems of nature 
and of human life, began with the founding of the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy in St. Louis in 1867, under the direction 
of Wm. T. Harris, then superintendent of schools in that city. 

With the work of Darwin and his predecessors and successors, 
there began a mighty movement of thought, which, although 
it is primarily scientific and more definitely available in biological 
science, has already exercised, and is doubtless destined to exer- 
cise in the future, an enormous influence upon philosophy. In- 
deed, we are already in the midst of the preliminary confusions 
and contentions, but most fruitful considerations and discoveries, 
belonging to a so-called Philosophy of Evolution. 

This development has, in the sphere of systematic philosophy, 
reached its highest expression in the voluminous works pro- 
duced through the latter half of the nineteenth century by Her- 
bert Spencer, whose recent death serves to mark the close of 
the period we have under consideration. The metaphysical as- 
sumptions and ontological value of the system of Spencer, as he 
wished it to be understood and interpreted, have perhaps, though 
not unnaturally, been quite too much submerged in the more ob- 
vious expressions of its agnostic positivism. In its psychology, 
however, the assumption of ‘ some underlying substance in con- 
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trast to all changing forms”’ distinguishes it from a pure posi- 
tivism is a very radical way. But more especially in philosophy, 
the metaphysical postulate of a mysterious Unity of Force that 
somehow manages to reveal itself and the law of its operations 
to the developed cognition of the nineteenth century philosopher, 
however much it seems to involve the system in internal con- 
tradictions, certainly forbids that we should identify it with the 
positivism of Auguste Comte. In our judgment, however, it is in 
his ethical good sense and integrity of judgment, — a good sense 
and an integrity which commits to ethics rather than to sociology 
the task of determining the highest type of human life, — and in 
basing the conditions for the prevalence and the development of 
this highest type of life upon ethical principles and upon the ad- 
herence to ethical ideals, that Herbert Spencer will be found 
most clearly entitled to a lasting honor. 
GeEoRGE TRUMBULL Lapp. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


[Zo be concluded. | 





PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE. 


I. 


EFORE giving an account of French philosophy at the 

present day, it will be necessary to describe the material 

organization of philosophy in France, and the conditions under 
which it is developed. 

These conditions are most important, for a science only pros- 
pers in a favorable milieu. A few superior or highly culti- 
vated minds are not enough to support it. The example of the 
physical sciences in antiquity is characteristic in this respect. 
Thoughts only develop and bear fruit when they have the un- 
conscious codperation of an interested public. One may admit, 
without being unreasonable or mysterious, that the scientist and 
philosopher need favorable institutions and customs, in order to 
create a vital work. Something in their environment, spreading 
through the thousand little intellectual movements of daily life, 
must foster and nourish it. These influences are sometimes con- 
scious; but they are oftener unconscious, and perhaps for this 
reason so much the more active. 

French philosophy is very largely represented by men who 
occupy, or who have occupied, an official teaching position. 
In the great majority of cases, there is no difference between 
the savant who forms the science and the professor who com- 
municates it. There are no ‘benefices’ connected with phi- 
losophy. There is nothing which corresponds to the laboratory 
of research for the physician, distinct from the teaching labora- 
tory. By way of compensation, and perhaps even as a result of 
this condition, France is one of the countries where philosophy 
is most taught, and where, consequently, the people as a whole 
receive most amply a philosophical education. The course of 
study called ‘ secondary’ is required for all the liberal profes- 
sions. It is also pursued by a great many young men who in- 
tend to engage in commerce or manufactures, when the financial 
condition of their family allows them to take a complete course 
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of study. We must add to the above classes a great number of 
children from poor families, who are educated gratuitously by. 
the State when they have shown any remarkable ability. Now, 
this course of study is terminated by two classes, one of which 
bears the name ‘ Philosophy,’ and requires eight and a half hours 
weekly to be devoted to philosophical encyclopedia, in addition to 
written exercises and essays. It is attended by future doctors, 
advocates, professors, administrators, and lawyers, as well as by s 
the mass of those who have not yet definitely determined their 
vocation. The other class is called ‘ Elementary Mathematics,’ 
and is attended by future officers or engineers, and sometimes by 
future professors of the exact sciences.‘ And although the 
physical sciences, algebra, and geometry, occupy the largest 
place in this course, it also requires three hours a week of logic, 
the methodology of the sciences, and ethics.’ 

The secondary instruction of young girls comprises a course 
in ethics in the fourth year, and a course in ‘ psychology applied 
to ethics and education’ in the fifth year. The Normal School 
at Sévres (Seine), where the future women-professors for young 
ladies’ colleges are trained, requires a weekly course in ethics t 
and psychology during each of the three years that the students 
spend there. 

In the Universities, the importance attached to philosophical 
instruction is very unequal, and naturally varies with the teach- 
ers. Each university always has at /east one chair, though much 
more prominence is given to the subject in some than in others. 
At Paris, we find the following chairs: General Philosophy, 
History of Ancient Philosophy, History of Modern Philosophy, 
Philosophy and Psychology, Experimental Psychology, Science 
of Education, and History of Social Economy. All these courses 
are public, that is to say, open to all who are interested in them 


' But the general opinion of the instructing body is, that as a preparation for teach- 
ing, even teaching mathematics, the class in ‘ Philosophy’ gives a much better 
preparation. 

2In the appendix at the end of this article, may be seen the philosophical pro- 
gram of these two courses of study, as it was recently revised and prescribed by the 
order of the Minister of Public Instruction on May 31, 1902, and to be enforced at 
the final examinations of the secondary studies (Baccalaureate) in July, 1905. 
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without any formality. Some additional, complementary courses 
for preparing for the examinations are restricted to the students. 
These are Ethics, Logic and Methodology, History of Philos- 
ophy, and Conferences for Practical Work (dissertations and 
readings given by the students). 

With the University are affiliated in matters which concern phi- 
losophy : (1) The College of France, with three chairs : Modern 
Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, and Social Science ; the 
chair of Ancient Philosophy has just been abolished, and it has 
been decided to establish in its place another chair whose title will 
be National History and Antiquities ; (2) the Normal School (a 
pedagogical seminary for secondary and higher teaching), which 
has heretofore had two independent courses, one in dogmatic 
philosophy and the other in the history of philosophy. But this 
famous institution is at present undergoing a thorough reorgani- 
zation, which will gradually be effected in the course of three 
years, and which will result in abolishing the useless repetition of 
a part of the teaching which is given there as well as at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. I shall give an account of the results obtained as 
soon as they have been worked out and definitely established ; (3) 
two laboratories of psychology, one at the St. Anne Asylum, 
which belongs to the Faculty of Medicine, the other at the Sor- 
bonne, but independent of the University ; (4) a School of Ethics, 
dependent upon the School of Advanced Social Studies (a private 
establishment) ; (5) a Catholic /nstitution of higher teaching where 
are given (by a single professor) a course in dogmatic philosophy 
and a course in the history of philosophy. 

The other French universities which support several profes- 
sors or masters of philosophical conferences, are, in the first 
rank, Bordeaux and Lyon (three courses); then Montpellier, 
Toulouse, and Rennes (two courses).' 

Finally, to conclude the discussion of these preliminary ques- 
tions of organization, the philosophical examinations and diplomas 
are three in number : (1) The Zcense (the ancient Acentia docendt), 
which is obtained, on an average, at the end of two years of higher 


'A detailed list of the philosophical courses of the French universities will be 
found in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, September, 1904. 
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studies, but only permits the most modest functions of secondary 
teaching ; (2) the examination for the degree of Fe//ow, which is 
the real teaching diploma, conferring the right to become a 
professor in a college ; (3) the doctorate which is required for 
all the offices of higher teaching. It consists of the composi- 
tion of two theses by the candidate, that is to say, of two origi- 
nal works, and in the public discussion of these theses. The 
philosophical works presented as theses for the doctorate in 
recent years have generally been of considerable amplitude and 
extent. Some are works of great value. But the criticism is 
brought against them, that they are much too general in charac- 
ter, and that they almost always aspire to give a complete philo- 
sophical system, instead of limiting themselves to the study of a 
definite question, which might lead to positive results and serve 
as a basis for further progress. 

The license is conferred by all the universities. The same is 
true of the doctorate ; but the standard of the theses at the Uni- 
versity of Paris is so high that practically they are the only ones 
that count. The degree of Fellow is conferred by a special 
jury, of somewhat variable composition, on which are generally 
represented the Minister of Public Instruction, the Sorbonne, 
the Normal School, the universities of the departments, and the 
colleges of Paris. The terms on which the degree is conferred 
will be somewhat modified during the coming year. I will give 
an account of it later. 

II. 

Let us no longer consider the external aspect of French philo- 
sophical studies, but their internal life. An active revival has 
for some years been apparent in philosophy. Its dominant 
characteristics appear to me to be the substitution of the scien- 
tific ideal for the ancient artistic ideal, and that of collective for 
individual work. 

During the first years of the Republic a new spirit began to 
displace the ancient literary and oratorical conceptions of the 
Eclectic School, which had temporarily overshadowed the much 
more profound tendencies of Positivism and Criticism. Taine 
had just published L’intelligence. In 1872 Renouvier founded 
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La critique philosophique, which continued to appear until 1889." 
In 1875 M. Ribot issued the first number of the Revue philoso- 
phique. It was designed from the first to be the very original 
organ of a strictly scientific psychology, which, however, did not 
seek to separate from philosophy, but rather to impart to it, at 
all points where they came into contact, the character of substan- 
tial knowledge which it sought itself to realize. Next in order, 
in 1892, the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale made its appear- 
ance under the editorship of M. Xavier Léon. Its founders were 
nearly all students of M. Darlu, a wise master, who had himself 
written little, but whose influence on the present generation of 
philosophical thinkers has been and continues to be profound. 
The motto of the new Review was faith in the spirit, a distrust 
of the idle agnosticism which is always ready to place arbitrary 
limits to thought. This journal has continued to be a very active 
center of research and speculation. In 1897 M. Durkheim pub- 
lished the first Année sociologique, which is now in its seventh 
volume. More than any other contemporary philosopher, M. 
Durkheim is the head of a school. The group which he directs 
with so much learning and authority, is perhaps the best example 
of the two characteristic tendencies which I pointed out at the 
beginning of this article. It is an objective philosophy far excel- 
lence, not disdaining to occupy itself with the price of coal, or 
with the details of ethnographical investigations. It is a philosophy 
which sets out from realities, which scrupulously examines facts, 
following the exact methods of history and the natural sciences, 
without allowing any place to mere fantasy or arbitrary opinion. 
He has made Gé/isctt intellectus humanus his own, and his Régles 
de la méthode sociologique recalls sometimes, even in the detail of 
the formulas, the precepts by which Bacon brings the mind into 
contact with facts. The work of M. Durkheim and his associates 
is collective, not indeed in the manner of the ancient schools of 
philosophy, where the prescribed dogma was transmitted from 

1 This journal was proceeded by L’année philosophigue, which was published during 
1868 and 1869 under the editorship of M. Renouvier. It was then interrupted by 
the Franco-Prussian war and did not again appear until 1890, since which time it 


has regularly appeared, first under the direction of M. Renouvier, and afterwards 
under that of his collaborator and assistant, M. F. Pillon. 
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one leader to his successor, still less is it collective as in certain 
modern schools,—French Eclecticism, for example,— where 
each one plays his variation upon the fundamental theme, inter- 
ested only in having his turn at solo, and in preserving at the 
same time, in his relation to the whole, the fundamental laws of 
harmony. Theschool of M. Durkheim is not a school in any of 
these senses. Itis, so to speak, a well-organized workshop where 
the work is divided according to some principle, and where each 
one, before undertaking a piece of work, sees that it is useful and 
that it can be coordinated with that of his neighbor. Furthermore, 
what is really new in this movement,—the demand for exact in- 
formation and for investigations of a positive character,— does 
not by any means exclude the strictly philosophical interest. M. 
Durkheim is not a man to collect statistics for the sake of filling 
books with them ; he sees in the precise establishment of a fact 
the condition of a systematic thought. All the detailed work 
which he plans and directs and distributes among his collabora- 
tors has its raison d’étre in the general ideas which he hopes 
some day to establish as indisputable, and which people, not 
without disdain, call a metaphysics. But here as elsewhere we 
shall have another example of that transposition of metaphysical 
into experimental problems, of which the history of modern 
philosophy shows such curious examples. It is, perhaps, because 
of that, and because of the hypotheses which are seen to be in 
course of verification in this work, that it has influenced so greatly 
the younger generation. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl, in a recent work, said that M. Durkheim 
was the veritable successor of Auguste Comte. It is to be re- 
marked in any case, that the movement which restored to honor 
the author of the Positive Philosophy, was completely parallel 
to the development of this new spirit. Although the Cours was 
published between the years 1830 and 1844, a few years ago it 
was only known to a small number of the faithful. It suddenly 
revived, and apparently became extremely popular. Let me 
relate an anecdote in this connection, which seems to me char- 
acteristic. The centenary of the birth of Auguste Comte was 
celebrated on January 18, 1898, a fete organized by the little 
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church in Monsieur le Prince Street, and exclusively ‘ positiv- 
ist’ in the strictest sense of the word. Of all the professors of 
philosophy of Paris, only one was present,—the writer of this 
article. There was no representation or official participation. 
Discourses were given in the name of positivism by MM. Pierre 
Laffitte and Keufer, by Ahmed Riza in the name of the liberal 
Ottomans, by Augustin Aragon in the name of Mexico, and 
by Paul Descours in the name of the Societies of London and 
Manchester. The University, the Ministry, and the Institute 
ignored this ceremony. Four years later, all was changed: in 
May, 1902, the bust of Auguste Comte was set up in the square 
of the Sorbonne. The President of the Republic, the President 
of the Council, the Senate, and Parliament were represented 
there. A member of the Government made the opening ad- 
dress. A crowd of professors and philosophical writers took 
part in this meeting and in the ‘international homage’ which 
was paid to the great philosopher in the afternoon. In the same 
period, a veritable efflorescence of works and articles on Auguste 
Comte have made their appearance. La sociologie d’ Auguste 
Comte summarized by Rigolage (1897); a new edition of Dis- 
cours sur l’ esprit positif (1898); Lévy-Bruhl, Lettres de Stuart 
Mill et d’ Auguste Comte (1898); La philosophie d’ Auguste 
Comte (1900), by the same author; Belot, /dée et méthode de la 
philosophie scientifique chez Auguste Comte (Congress of Philos- 
ophy, 1900); G. Milhaud, Sur la philosophie scientifique d’ Au- 
guste Comte (Congress of the History of the Sciences, 1900) ; 
Alengry, Essai historique et critique sur la soctologie d’ Auguste 
Comte (1900); G. Dumas, L’état mental d’ Auguste Comte 
(Revue philosophique, 1902); St. Simon pére du positivisme 
(/éid., 1904); and still other publications on the same subject 
are announced. 

This renaissance of positivism is an indication of the contem- 
porary movement which seeks for certainty through experimental 
(though not necessarily empirical) means. However different 
the recent work of M. Lévy-Bruhl on La morale et la science des 
moeurs is from that of M. Rauh on L’expérience morale to one 
who considers their general standpoint, they are nevertheless 
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both imbued with profound respect for the facts discovered by 
observation, and with a feeling for reality which restrains and 
limits subjective fancies, as well as with a complete scepticism 
regarding unchanging intuitions, from which formerly all phil- 
osophy took its rise. If Bossuet or even Cousin could return to 
read them he would find many striking resemblances between 
these books. 

This truly modern attitude of mind differs, however, in certain 
very important characteristics from pure Comtean orthodoxy. 
This difference manifests itself outwardly by the fact that the little 
church in Monsieur le Prince Street, although continuing very 
active under the direction of Pierre Laffitte, and afterwards of M. 
Jeannolle, holds itself nevertheless apart from the great contempo- 
rary philosophical movement. Perhaps this conservative piety and 
isolation are a cause of weakness; change and development are 
the essential conditions of philosophical life. On the contrary, 
the positivists, in the broad sense of the word, of whom we have 
been speaking, refrain from placing any limits to the develop- 
ment of science, or from surrounding it with barriers which it is 
forbidden to cross. They admit no limits to research or the 
formation of theories except those which are imposed by expe- 
rience itself, and by the criterion of intellectual success. In this 
they find ground of agreement with the group of metaphysical 
rationalists, all of whose tendencies and conclusions they doubt- 
less do not approve, but whom they nevertheless regard as 
co-workers for a common end. I wish to speak of the writers 
who have as a center and principal organ the Revue de Méta- 
physique. M. Xavier Léon, whose attachment to Fichte’s philo- 
sophical conceptions is well known, is the editor. Around him 
are grouped the following thinkers: M. Brunschvicg, editor 
of the works of Pascal and author of L’introduction a la vie de 
lesprit ; M. Chartier, whose vigorous Spinozism, revived by Lag- 
neau, would give courage to the most flagging intellectualist ; 
M. Elie Halévy, who has made a specialty of political and eco- 
nomical questions, but who nevertheless always shows, when 
treating of philosophical topics, the constant influence of his 
rationalistic principles ; M. L. Weber, whose recent work, Vers 
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le positivisme absolu par l'idéalisme, was reviewed in the July num- 
ber of this journal. This review may perhaps give some idea 
of the spirit of this worker, and of the character of the critical 
investigations carried on by thinkers whose ideas have much in 
common with those of the author. There is no doubt a tendency 
among these men to separate science from philosophy in accord- 
ance with the critical tradition, and perhaps even to subordinate 
it to metaphysical interests. This is, however, always under the 
well-understood condition that the positive achievements of 
science are to be strictly respected, and that, in going beyond 
them, none of its conclusions are to be denied. 


I should not be surprised if some one here brought forward as 
an objection the name and tendencies of M. Bergson. He is not 
regarded asa philosopher of the sciences, and the lively sympathy 
with which his doctrines have been welcomed, not only in France, 
but also in other countries, rests in general on tendencies and gen- 
eral attitudes of mind quite opposed to those of the intellectual- 
ists. His philosophy is often regarded as mysticism, a term of 
praise or blame according to those who use the word. It is in 
any case a very modern form of mysticism, which makes science 
serve other ends than those of the rationalists, but which respects 
it not less strictly thanthey. He not only professes that he is not 
to be outdone in respect for the methods and spirit of science, 
but that the main object of his metaphysic is to be experimental, 
to give the sounding stroke (coup de sonde) which will touch the 
real, which will come into contact and establish familiar relations 
with the nature of things-in-themselves. It is true that he is 
also the most admirable ‘litteraire’' in the world; but he 
only intends that the infinite art of his phrasing shall serve as 
an instrument of precision, to make others perceive what he him- 
self perceives. In Matiére et mémoire he supported the most 
daring and surprising conclusions of a spiritual character by a 
minute analysis of the phenomena of aphasia. In a communica- 
tion which he addressed to the Société de Philosophie in 1901, he 


1In France the terms ‘litteraires’ and ‘scientifiques’ are commonly used to 
designate the members of the two great divisions of the teaching profession. 
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proposed to establish “ by a touch of the finger,” as he says, the 
phenomenon of liberty, and the distinction which he draws be- 
tween thought and the cerebral mechanism. In a recent con- 
ference, coming back to the .same question, he treated it in a 
dialectical way, but excused himself for doing so, declaring 
strongly that he had never attached the least importance to a 
logical demonstration of this kind, except when used to justify 
and explain, after the event, a real fact which had been directly 
observed. One may contest the applications of this principle, 
but the principle itself remains incontestable and secure. 

I should not dare to guarantee the same for the very curious 
school of ‘ fidéistes’ who are allied with him, but whose views he 
does not in all respects adopt. For it is to be noted that this 
tendency has not grown up exclusively under his influence ; it is 
connected with the authoritative criticism of Mach, with similar 
works of M. Poincaré, and with the very original researches of 
M. Gaston Milhaud, who was formerly Professor of Mathematics 
at the college of Montpellier and has lately become Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of that city. This point of view is 
represented in an article by M. Le Roy, “ Un positivisme nou- 
veau,”’ published in the Revue de métaphysique, and in a book 
by M. Wilbois, Z’ esprit positif, which appeared last year in one 
volume. These titles in themselves are curious. These men are 
undermining the most generally accepted principles of science ; 
they interpret all the laws of nature as ‘ recipes’ for gaining con- 
trol over phenomena. The main object of these men is to show 
that all science is ‘ arbitrary’ ; that, for example, one could sub- 
stitute at will any law for that of gravitation, provided only that 
all physics should gradually undergo a series of correlative 
changes. They admit that it is not merely practical and in- 
dustrial necessities which determine the choice among the infinite 
number of fossid/e truths, but even that this results from our free 
will, pure and simple, and from our intellectual ‘ attitudes’ which 
are determined by nothing beyond themselves. Very well! They 
certainly would not allow themselves to be called adversaries of 
science without a protest. They make a profession of it, they 
teach it, and some of them aid in its development. They also 
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make a rule of speaking of it with respect, as of an extremely 
interesting work from the intellectual point of view, and extremely 
useful from the practical. They even regard it as a proof of the 
creative power of the spirit and of its incomparable value. Thus 
the partisans of faith no longer stand to-day, as formerly, outside 
the experimental and rational domain. They no longer condemn 
it as a whole and on principle. The manifesto of M. Brunetiére 
on “la faillite de la science’’ was the expression of a state of mind 
which seems now a little antiquated. The Revue de philosophie, 
edited by Father Peillaube, is full of articles on molecular chem- 
istry, crystallography, physics, and cerebral anatomy. There is 
manifest here a profound change, which makes very evident the 
all-powerful influence of the psycho-social mz/zeu on the judgment 
which each individual passes on his own beliefs and states of con- 
sciousness. Moreover, the results of this change are directly 
beneficial ; for, in discussing the opinions of their opponents, they 
are able at once to occupy the same ground. Instead of con- 
demning science from without, as had been formerly done, they 
now work from within to render it inoffensive to faith. The 
question between them and the pure rationalists thus takes on 
the form of knowing what is true from the point of view of logic 
and experience, a statement of the problem which everyone can 
accept. 

To the scientific, is allied the more collective character of 
modern work. One man alone can erect a fine system; a mul- 
tiplicity of workers who portion out the labor and reciprocally 
criticise and check their results, is the necessary condition of 
progress similar to that of the natural sciences. The Congress 
of Philosophy held at Paris in 1900, under the presidency of M. 
Boutroux, was a great innovation, M. J. J. Gourd very clearly 
outlined its significance in his excellent lecture on the Progress 
of Philosophy sowards and into science. That this congress ful- 
filled a need and responded to a desire on the part of philoso- 
phers, was proved by its success, and by the fact that this year a 
second congress of the same nature was held at Geneva. An 
account of this is given later. And, moreover, under the influ- 
ence of the powerful interest awakened by this first reunion, there 
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was founded in Paris, in 1900, a Société de Philosophie whose ac- 
tivity has not diminished since its inauguration, and which at o1.ce 
united in a common work the most representative men of French 
philosophy. In these meetings, the aim is not merely to study 
the more external aspects of philosophical questions: the com- 
munications often deal directly with the most central problems of 
being and knowing. Andif any one were to doubt that this would 
be the case, he would easily be reassured by the name of its leader, 
M. Xavier Léon, who has done more than any one else to found 
the society, and who still continues its main support. There is 
no publication which gives the living expression of the French 
philosophical movement better than the Bulletin de la Soctété :' 
all the tendencies and the interests of the moment are easily 
traceable in the report of the discussions. It is sufficient to run 
through these reports to ascertain that agreement of opinion is 
never attained by means of a prudent silence, or by verbal con- 
cessions ; and, moreover, it is not rare that the existence of com- 
mon positions emerges clearly from these discussions, so that 
new truths are discovered which become the point of departure 
for new researches. Two numbers are devoted each year to 
the publication by installments of a philosophical vocabulary, 
worked out and revised according to a new method of collabora- 
tion which would take too long to explain here, but whose ob- 
jective and impersonal character seems to me useful to point out. 


Ill. 


I come now to the works which belong more particularly to 
the present year. It goes without saying that there is no branch 
of the philosophical sciences which is not represented by some 
publications. I shall only speak here of the directions in which 
activity has been most remarkable.’ 

Jastrow said fifteen years ago that French psychology was 
above all characterized by the pathological method. And this, 


' Bulletin de la Société frangaise de philosophic, Paris, Armand Colin, 1901— 
1904. 
21 also omit intentionally historical works, referring, however, to two interesting 
facts : a revival of interest in the study of Schopenhauer, and a series of works on 


Renouvier, published on the occasion of his death. 
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on the whole, remains true. As a proof of the statement, we 
have the great works of MM. P. Raymond and Pierre Janet on 
Névroses et idées fixes, also on Les obsessions et la psychasthénie ; 
the book of M. G. Dumas on La jote et la tristesse ; the works of 
Doctors Gley, Sollier, etc. The number of students engaged at 
present in this line of study is considerable. It is a movement 
that is important not only for science, but also for philosophy ; 
for it is to be remarked that the separatistic tendency, instead of 
increasing, has been lately diminishing. That, it seems to me, 
results partly from the general scientific movement which I re- 
ferred to above, and partly from the fact that a great many 
young men who devote themselves to the experimental study of 
psychology are at the same time penetrated by the ‘ Bergsonian’ 
or ‘Durkheimian’ influences, which are both, although very differ- 
ent in character, eminently philosophical. M. Ribot, himself, 
whose celebrated works have very largely contributed to the 
adoption of the pathological method, never restricts himself to it 
exclusively ; and lately his interests have leaned to the side of a 
more general and more philosophical psychology. This is found 
to be the case in the Logigue des sentiments, which has just ap- 
peared. It is above all a psychological work, as he points out 
himself in the preface, but of a psychology through which we 
constantly catch glimpses of truth, knowledge, and the social 
life. The idea of value, so essentially philosophical, occupies the 
prominent place in the book. This is not the place to examine 
this work, of which the readers of the PHILosopHICAL REVIEW 
will learn through a more detailed report, and I only point out 
here its dominant character. 

The psychology of the laboratory itself seems to feel this ten- 
dency. M. Binet, the well-known director of L’année psycholo- 
gigue, has just published his Etude expérimentale de l’ intelligence, in 
which he investigates not merely a single particular phenomenon 
as exhibited in a great number of subjects, but, on the contrary, 
all of the intellectual phenomena as exemplified in two children 
whom he knows very well, and whom he is able to follow in all 
the phases of their activity. His critical study of experiments made 
with Weber’s compasses is animated by the same spirit. Finally, 
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psychological interest has now reached the great public, as the 
success of L’/ustitut psychologique, founded in 1900, shows. 
Here physicians, philosophers, and men of the world meet on a 
common ground ; and investigations are here carried on in zodlo- 
gical psychology, moral and criminal psychology, and finally the 
psychology of rare phenomena and of things formerly regarded 
as miraculous.' One must recognize, however, that on this last 
point French research is much less active than it is in England 
and America. 

But the psychological event of the year has been the appear- 
ance of the Journal de psychologie normale et pathologique, founded 
by M. Pierre Janet and M. G. Dumas.’ This is a bi-monthly re- 
view which is divided into two parts: the one devoted to origi- 
nal articles, and the other toa general bibliography of psycholog- 
ical publications. The editors are assisted by a large number 
of young men who parcel out the works to be reviewed. The 
instructions which they receive, and which have been very strictly 
followed up to the present time, are to make these reports as 
exact and objective as possible, in order to render them of the 
greatest value to readers. To note only those which are more 
strictly philosophical, I shall mention the articles of M. Ribot on 
the method of the Questionnaire, of M. Grasset on Fear, of Dr. 
Mayer on Images and Secretions, of M. Paulhan on Memory, 
of MM. Lachelier and Parodi on the Visual Perception of Dis- 
tance, of M. Pierre Janet on Amnesia, of M. Sollier on the 
Language of Psychology. One may conclude from the an- 
nouncement of the programme for the second year that there is 
to be no diminution of psychological production. 

The recent intellectual movement which has reawakened in- 
terest in moral questions continues to make itself felt, and to 
inspire the publication of new works. No work which has ap- 
peared this year, however, is equal in importance to La morale et 
la science des moeurs by M. Lévy-Bruhl, and L’expérience morale 
by M. F. Rauh, which were published last year. The discus- 

' See the Bulletin de [ Institut général psychologigue, published by M. J, Courtier, 


Paris, 4° Année, 1904. Au Siége de la Société, 14 rue de Condé. 
? Published by Félix Alcan. 
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sions which have been aroused by these two books are still very 
far from being at an end. M. Lévy-Bruhl’s book has been 
criticised in an important article by M. Fauconnet, published in 
the Revue philosophique for January, 1904. M. Rauh has de- 
fended and developed his ideas against the objections of MM. 
Darlu, Belot, Evellin, and Elie Halévy, in a paper read before 
the Philosophical Society. Discussing in this paper the relation 
of his own thought:to that of M. Lévy-Bruhl, he showed that 
the latter’s book was the necessary complement to his own work, 
although when this was published he was quite unacquainted 
with it. M. Lévy-Bruhl had undertaken to demonstrate that 
there was no absolute theoretical ethics, and that what was 
called ethics changed in each epoch with the existing condi- 
tions to which it was applied. But then how shall a man liv- 
ing in this epoch, and conscious of this truth, act in directing 
his life? How will. he find an answer, if, for example, the 
question arises: What must I think from the moral point of. 
view of individual property? One cannot ignore questions so 
pressing, or decide them by chance with the eyes closed: one 
must always pass judgment in accordance with one’s material and 
individual interests. There is in us a certain need of reasonable 
action which we must satisfy. Where can a principle of choice 
be found? In our feeling, enlightened by facts. In our feeling, 
in our inner impulse, because there only can we experience that 
distinction between good and evil necessary for action; en- 
lightened by the facts, because this voice of conscience can only 
pronounce in a competent manner if it knows whereof it speaks. 
In a word, in the judgment of the man who is recognized as 
upright, is the principle of morality: 6 ozovdatog xavwy xai 
pétpov, 

Can this judgment be rendered universal? It cannot be 
known @ priori. If irreducible differences of judgment occur 
among men who know well whereof they judge, and who are 
equally conscientious, so much the worse! Let war break 
out! But this is an hypothesis which does not actually arise, 
a simple logical possibility which we may legitimately hope 
that we shall escape. Moreover, experience shows us in every 
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enlightened conviction a communicable element, a principle of 
universality. One may, therefore, suppose that just as agree- 
ment is established by degrees in science, so there will take place 
a gradual convergence of moral sentiments. Instead of fixing 
the ethical system once for all, it will be created step by step ; 
but this will not at all lessen its value. This method is easier 
to apply in practice than to justify philosophically ; what is 
certain is that it is practically useful, and that tests of ‘ moral 
experiences’ of this kind are frequently made. One may read in 
this connection the series of articles which appeared in the Revue 
de métaphysique on Patriotism (fatrie); this was the same con- 
ception which M. Rauh chose last year at the Ecole Normale in 
order to show the applications of his principle. The heat of the 
discussions which daily take place here between nationalists and 
internationalists give to this problem the great attraction of 
actuality. 

In the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales (a private school 
of higher studies which contains a section of ethics and educa- 
tion) the study of a series of definite moral problems such as prop- 
erty, charity, marriage, education, and the liberty of teaching, 
was undertaken last year, and is to be continued during the pres- 
ent year. This course is carried on by lectures, followed a week 
later by discussions upon the subject treated. Finally, I must 
not forget to mention in this connection the strenuous Union 
pour l’Action Morale, which is almost the only ethical society in 
France, and which has just received new vitality by being reor- 
ganized under the leadership of one of its founders of 1890, M. 
Paul Desjardins. Here monthly conferences are held where 
ideas are exchanged and compared. In order to prevent the 
discussions from becoming rambling, a little booklet, published 
in advance, contains the principal ‘ points of view’ which are to 
be brought forward, or of which it is hoped that a reconciliation 
may be found. The subject of the first meeting was the separ- 
ation of church and state ; and the booklet contained the opinions 
of theologians, statesmen, philosophers, and historians, treating 
the question from different points of view. Discussions of the 
same kind are announced on trusts, strikes, patriotism (/a pafrie), 
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the state and the government, the independence and power of 
the judiciary, etc. Moreover, it should be said that, aside from 
these discussions of moral questions arranged in advance, there 
is at the present time an intense interest in problems of this 
character among all cultivated Frenchmen. This interest is con- 
stantly finding expression in books, and in journals, and in the 
theatre, as well as in conversations of the most familiar character. 

Side by side with this tendency, a logical renaissance must be 
noted. It manifests itself under two forms: the /ogistigue and the 
philosophy of the sciences. 

I give it the name of /ogistigue from an old word which appears 
to be revived, and means formal logic in the sense of the algo- 
rithmic works of Schréder, of Boole, of Peirce, and of M. Peano. 
Its principal representative is M. Couturat, who has been led to 
this standpoint by his study of Leibniz. He has commenced 
the publication by installments of a great work which will appear 
directly in its complete form, Les principes logiques des mathé- 
matigues. It is intended to render accessible to the learned public 
the work of logico-mathematical fusion which was accomplished 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, and of which M. 
Russell has undertaken the synthesis.’ 

Mathematicians, on the one hand, have undertaken the thor- 
ough exploration of the foundations of their science, in order to 
give an account of all the fundamental principles and postulates 
which it involves. Logicians, on the other hand, have freed 
themselves from the Aristotelian forms, and have discovered that, 
in addition to the relation of inclusion between concepts, there 
are other new classes of relations, which have in like manner 
formal properties which render them subject to the deductive 
procedure. Thus the former imvestigations have established the 
fundamental arithmetical or geometrical theorems, the theory of 
the whole and that of groups; the latter, that of the classical 
syllogism, the estimation of orders and the logic of relations. 
Both lines of investigation converge towards the same point and 
continuity is established. 


1M. Milhaud devoted to the same subject an article in the Revue philosophique, 
March, 1904. 
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Investigation is carried on with no less enthusiasm in the field 
of the philosophy of the sciences. And, as it happens, it is the 
scientists themselves who more and more have undertaken the 
duty of carrying on these investigations. Only a short time ago 
the ideal of the ‘savant of the pigeon hole’ still prevailed. 
He specialized in his little domain, where he was certain of un- 
disputed mastery, never lifting his head from his task for a view 
of the whole, despising generalizations and considering all phi- 
losophy as a romance, an “after-dinner topic of conversation for 
scholars,” as an illustrious mathematician once saidto me. This 
was also the time when hypotheses were forbidden, and when 
the physicist thought only of computations. Opinion has greatly 
changed. Is this because philosophers have shown that they 
have definitely broken with the old literary methods? Is it be- 
cause unforseen discoveries, based on facts, have come to re-ani- 
mate the great intellectual interests of science? Is it finally 
because of the illustrious example and the evident success of 
such men as M. Berthelot and M. Ernst Mach? The latter’s 
Mechanics was translated into French some months ago as a 
result of the general interest which was felt in his point of view. 
It would be difficult to determine exactly the causes of this 
change, but its existence is certain. The experimenter who is 
not a philosopher, and who isolates himself in his little corner, 
may still be able to make himself respected, but not more so 
than an honest workman. The men who make a name for 
themselves in their specialty are those who have ideas of the 
whole, and who assign this specialty to its proper place in a 
general.theory of knowledge. Thus M. Poincaré, Professor of 
Mechanics, has thought it worth while to unite and condense 
into one volume his views on mathematics and physics, which he 
has entitled, La science et l’hypothése ; M. H. Houssaye, Profes- 
sor of Biology, published in the library of scientific philosophy 
Nature et sciences naturelles; M. Perrin, Professor of Physics, 
summarized his general ideas in a series of articles for the Revue 
de métaphysique ; M. Le Dantec, Professor of Embryology, who 
had more than once dealt with philosophical questions, has just 
published a work of pure criticism entitled, Les /ots naturelles, 
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whose general spirit resembles that of humanism, which has in- 
fluenced opinion so much during the past year. The first of 
last December M. Painlevé gave a lecture before philosophers, 
which evoked great interest, on absolute motion, and on the dif- 
ference between the scholastic and Copernican notion of cause. 
All the scholars whom I have just named belong to the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The scientific philosophy of M. Duhem, Professor 
of Physics at the University of Bordeaux, expressed in his arti- 
cles in the different scientific reviews, and particularly in the 
Revue de philosophie, has given subject matter for a long discus- 
sion by M. Abel Rey in the Revue de métaphysique of last July. 
Adopting the Aristotelian and scholastic notion of guadity, M. 
Duhem seeks to introduce it again into modern science, and to 
overthrow the tendency towards the reduction of phenomena to 
pure quantity, which has dominated it since Cartesianism. In 
chemistry he restores the peripatetic idea of a mixed body, where 
the components are only potentially present ; and he attempts to 
show that science, or at least physics, isa unitary system such that 
each of its truths presupposes an entire structure in which noth- 
ing can be verified or contested in isolation. He does not share, 
however, the more radical views of M. Le Roy on the arbitrary 
nature of scientific laws, and admits that the progress of science 
shows a certain convergence in its various results. It is easy to 
perceive the striking analogy between these tendencies and the 
philosophies of feeling or liberty of which we have spoken 
above. It would be difficult at the present time to discover a 
precise formula for this tendency ; its very nature, which is above 
all disorganizing, does not lend itself to synthesis. Only one 
thing appears distinctly: the fundamental antithesis between 
this state of mind and experimental rationalism, which is also 
manifesting itself with so much energy. For, on the one hand, 
it inspires the great majority of scientists of the laboratory, and 
particularly biologists ; and, on the other hand, it tends to or- 
ganize according to its peculiar principle the whole domain of 
sociology, where so much activity is at present shown; while at 
the same time it attempts to find in the facts which it reveals the 
principle of a synthetic view by which it would be justified. If 
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there be anywhere in contemporary philosophy an actually irre- 
ducible antithesis, it seems indeed that it must be here. 


IV. 

All these tendencies came to light in the second Congress of 
Philosophy, which was held at Geneva under the presidency of 
MM. E. Naville and J. J. Gourd, from the 4th to the 8th of 
September, 1904. Although it was in principle international, 
only the Swiss, French, Germans, and Italians were well repre- 
sented there; very few representatives came from other coun- 
tries. I shall speak more especially, because of the nature of 
this article, of the part taken by French philosophers in this con- 
gress; and, because of the nature of this Review, I shall only 
treat of purely philosophical questions. 

This is not because the psychological school of Geneva, so 
ably represented by MM. Flournoy, Claparéde, and their stu- 
dents, did not lend an element of great interest to this reunion. 
But one must limit oneself. 

The first session was devoted to the role of the history of phi- 
losophy in the study of philosophy. The starting point of the 
discussion was a paper by M. Boutroux, in which he showed the 
inseparableness of these two problems. The illustrious pro- 
fessor said in substance that the history of philosophy is the best 
means of awakening philosophical interest, because “its great 
doctrines have in them a principle of life” ; and, moreover, he 
maintained that this study is necessary to prevent the mind from 
wandering in absurdities, or in the repetitions of the individual 
imagination. In order to have any value, a philosophy must be 
personal, but it must also continue the work of predecessors ; and, 
if one hopes to make any progress, a knowledge of the history 
of philosophy is absolutely essential. He who wishes to do use- 
ful work and to bring his contribution to the human patrimony, 
cannot be satisfied with being an original or distinguished thinker, 
but will make his originality consist in expressing with more 
force and depth an aspect of the universal. 

Notwithstanding some objections of M. Aars, and ingenious 
reservations by M. Rauh in favor of life and action, it seems in- 
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deed that the general opinion of congress (Windelband, Cantoni, 
Iwanowsky) agreed with that of the eminent speaker. 

Even M. Rauh did not deny that philosophy needed to have 
the spirit formed by a tradition which should impart the power of 
understanding the actual facts, and of employing them in the ser- 
vice of reason. Nor did M. Boutroux, on his part, deny that it is 
the desire of knowing and realizing our proper destiny which is 
the norm which determines the value and interest of historical 
problems. Thus both thinkers, it seems, could alike adopt the 
formula by which M. Boutroux summed up his thoughts: the 
present is not merely a datum to be known, but a work to be ac- 
complished, and consequently, a continuation of the past into the 
future. 

Still more striking was the agreement of philosophers on the 
question of the definition of philosophy ; and, in fact, in the con- 
versations which took place about the congress, I often noticed the 
satisfaction as well as astonishment which this agreement called 
forth. I have found the echo of this again in some reports recently 
published. Philosophers have been so often accused of not being 
able to understand each other that they have finally come to be- 
lieve it themselves. But the second as well as the first Congress 
of Philosophy refuted these prejudices. M. J. J. Gourd (Geneva) 
showed that philosophy is a union of three inseparable disciplines : 
psychology, in so far as it is not merely physiology ; metaphy- 
sics, in so far as it is neither an ontology nor a summary of 
the sciences, but a First Philosophy in the Baconian sense of 
the word ; and, finally, the Canonic, or science of values, which, 
more than anything else, gives to it its peculiar character. M. 
Stein (Berne) took as his starting point the definition that 
philosophy is the synthesis of the sciences, a synthesis which is 
never complete because its subject matter is constantly enriched. 
But how is the synthesis achieved? By the study of minds as 
much as by the study of science ; its two great divisions are 
the theory of knowledge and the philosophy of action. 

One cannot help comparing with these ideas those expressed by 
M. Windelband (Heidelberg), a propos of ‘‘ Logic and its Present 
Duty.” Under this title, he also understands the essential in 
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philosophy, namely the theory of knowledge ; and he strongly 
emphasizes its connection with the theory of value. The “ present 
duty ”’ of logic is to adapt itself to the historical sciences, to organ- 
ize them philosophically. Now this is impossible merely from 
the point of view of being, a logic of value is therefore what dis- 
tinguishes the “sciences of nature’’ from the “ sciences of cul- 
ture.’’ It is life and practice which are finally the last criterion, 
even of what is the most purely intellectual. 

What is the outcome of all these communications? A press- 
ing desire for action, and for intelligent action. This is the great 
problem in the order of the day. It was shown, moreover, in 
the number and range of the discussions which took place, not 
only in the section of ethics and sociology, but in that of general 
philosophy. M. Rauh, whose philosophical attitude we defined 
above, applied his method to the problem of free will, or rather 
to the efficacy of the will; for what he asks is not whether our 
action interrupts the operation of the general law of determina- 
tion, but whether there are some influences against which we are 
powerless, and others which may be modified by the force of our 
own being. M. Chartier (Paris) likewise treated of the relation 
between knowledge and action. What M. Rauh apprehends in 
terms of feeling, he attempts to understand. And he justifies 
the position by the use of the Spinozistic conception of a deter- 
minism which is to be applied 7 concreto in each individual case, 
without reference to an abstract and general formula. The law 
enslaves us because it is detached from us, and thus appears to 
exercise restraint upon us. But the law exists no more than the 
‘ dormitive essence ;’ what really exists is the determination of 
the particular by the particular. Moreover, this determinism is 
accompanied in us by intelligence, and we have all the elements 
of liberty. To measure the degree of liberty is merely to ask 
oneself, what one can expect of oneself. 

But one cannot be satisfied to remain on these heights. The 
most immediate and vital questions have been placed on the tapis. 
M. Darlu (Inspector-General, Paris) subjected the principles of 
modern government to a penetrating philosophical criticism. Cana 

' great democratic republic prosper under the representative régime, 
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when it has the centralized and unitary form which France, but 
neither Switzerland nor the United States, possesses ? This has 
great advantages from the point of view of purely social progress 
and of the well-being of the lower classes. But is it not con- 
demned to perish through the pressure which Parliament exer- 
cises over the administration, by the abuse of the expenses which 
the deputies impose, and by the lack of continuity in its foreign 
policy? And, if such be the case, is not the remedy to be found 
in modifying the suffrage, the source of power and abuses, by con- 
ferring it, for example, upon the great institutions of the State, 
in proportion to their importance, and in such a way as to counter- 
act the injurious action of individual suffrage ? 

M. Boistel (Faculty of Law, Paris) dealt with the conception 
of moral personality. M. Christian Aars (Christiania) treated 
of the formation of ethical ideas, and the part which social life and 
heredity play in this. M. Wilfredo Pareto (University of Lau- 
sanne) discussed the great question of the individual and society. 
He took up the position of science, and refused systematically to 
say anything regarding feeling, and the normative judgments 
that may be passed on theories of solidarity or individualism. But 
the question which he treated, and perhaps the opinions which 
his communication expressed, found immediately a deep response 
in the audience. An agitated and confused discussion arose, until 
M. Elie Halévy intervened, and clearly pointed out the essential 
significations of the word individualism. In a few well-chosen 
words, he put the discussion upon such a clearly defined basis 
that it was clearly necessary either to go over the whole discus- 
sion from the beginning, or to close the meeting. The hour was 
late; and so M. Pareto was unfortunately compelled to choose 
the latter course. 

I began by giving the most prominent place to all papers and 
discussions in the congress that dealt with the ethical questions 
which to-day hold the first place in our interests, and which seem to 
me to have given its characteristic tone to the reunion at Geneva. 

But its general spirit would be but inadequately represented if 
this account were not supplemented, first, by a reference to ques- 
tions of pure speculation, and, secondly, to those of logic and the 
philosophy of the sciences. 
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Undoubtedly it was in the treatment of a purely speculative 
question that the greatest personal triumph was achieved. I 
refer to the communication of M. Bergson on psycho-physical 
parallelism, to which he has for some years been opposed. It is 
certain that the result of his discussion has been to destroy the 
incontestable character of ‘a working hypothesis,’ which Taine, 
Tyndall, and nearly all the experimental school claimed for 
it. His decided spiritualism rests essentially on the affirmation 
that there are a great many things in the mind which have no 
definite concomitant in the brain. In Matiére et mémoire he 
advanced arguments in favor of this thesis that are known to 
everybody. He restated his position two years in a lecture 
which attracted much attention, basing it on considerations of 
method and experience. This time he proposed to demonstrate 
it a priort, by the analysis of fundamental positions which one is 
obliged to make use of, and by the contradiction that they imply. 
The theory of parallelism, he maintains, demands that one should 
hold that realism and idealism are both true at the same time, 
the existence of a world of which our brain makes a part, and 
the creation of this world by the functions of our thought. 
The author himself said that he would not have been entirely 
convinced by this subtle demonstration, if it had not been the 
systematization and justification of the ideas to which he had 
been led by more experimental evidence. It would be im- 
possible to review the argument here without taking away from 
it all its force. It may be found in the Congress reports, and in 
the November number of the Revue de métaphysique, where it 
ought to be read at length. It greatly astonished the philos- 
ophers who did not know M. Bergson well ; it provoked lively 
objections ; it caused those to reflect who are not satisfied with 
the simple establishment of facts and who aim to apprehend, in a 
total view, that mysterious reality which we have all agreed in 
recognizing as the proper object of philosophy, —the activity 
which knows and wills. 

No such brilliant communication was made in the field of the 
philosophy of the sciences. But it was shown that there is at 
the present time in all branches of this subject such a degree of 
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activity that we may expect from it at any time a harvest of results 
of great significance. In the ‘ Logistique’ (the revival of the 
word was recognized by the congress) the presence alone of MM. 
Peano, Couturat, Vailati, and Itelson, with M. Fehr as presiding 
officer, was sufficient to guarantee the interest and importance of 
the questions treated. As much must be said for the regretted 
Paul Tannery at the head of the historians of the sciences: 
Ernest Lebon, le P. Bulliot, Berr, Carra de Vaux, with whom are 
associated by correspondence M. Zeuthen and M. Duhem. M. 
Adrien Naville (Geneva) defended his favorite notion of the 
theorematic law ; M. Pierre Boutroux (Paris) introduced inter- 
esting considerations on correspondence in mathematics, and 
consequently on the role which experience plays as the basis of 
analysis; M. le Colonel Hartmann (Paris), the notion of force in 
physics ; M. Tommasina (Geneva) discussed the mechanical prin- 
ciple of evolution ; M. Appuhn (Orléans) explained by the theory 
of epigencsts the Spinozistic doctrine of the individuality of the 
body. An important meeting was devoted to neo-vitalism and 
teleology under the auspices of Professor Reinke (Kiel), whose 
views were opposed by MM. Yung, Chodat, and Bard 
(Geneva), Lasson (Berlin), Windelband, and Rauh. M. Giard 
(Faculty of the Sciences, Paris) also opposed this thesis in 
a paper which unfortunately he was not present himself to 
read. I had occasion to say above with what enthusiasm 
scientists interest themselves in philosophy at the present day ; 
the work of this section was a proof of this. In conclusion, 
two questions occupied the attention of the congress: one was 
the publication of the Vocabulaire critique de la philosophie, of 
which we have already spoken; the other that of the Langue 
internationale ; it brought a veritable ovation to M. Couturat, 
the ardent advocate of this idea, and one of the two authors of 
the fine work, so scholarly and philosophical, on L’histotre de la 
langue universelle. Germany, until now so unfavorable to this 
movement, has just given it its support. The Congress of 
1904 unanimously reélected M. Couturat, who represented the 
congress of 1900 at the Delegation, and associated with him 
M. Ludwig Stein (of Berne). Perhaps it will be interesting to 
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know that at its first meeting after the congress, the Société 
frangaise de Philosophie signified its willingness to take part in 
this work, and that M. Bergson consented to be its delegate. 
ANDRE LALANDE, 
Chargé de conférences a l Université de Paris. 


APPENDIX. 


PROGRAMMES OF PHILOSOPHY IN SECONDARY FRENCH EDUCATION AND OF THE 
SUBJECTS ON WHICH CANDIDATES FOR THE BACCALAUREATE 
ARE EXAMINED. 


(To be enforced for the first time in July, 1905.) 
A. CLASSE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 


I, INTRODUCTION ; Objet et divisions de la philosophie. 

II. PsycHOLOGIE: Caractéres propres des faits psychologiques ; la conscience. — 
1. La vie intellectuelle. Les données de la connaissance. — Sensations. — Images. 
— Mémoire et Association. — L’ attention et la réflexion.— La formation des idées 
abstraites et générales. — Le jugement et le raisonnement. — L’activite créatrice del 
’esprit. — Les signes; rapports du langage et de la pensée. — Les principes ration- 
nels ; leur développement et leur réle. — Formation de |’idée de corps et perception 
du monde extérieur. : 

2. La vie affective et active, La plaisir et la douleur. Les émotions et les pas- 
sions. Ls sympathie et l’imitation. — Les inclinations. Les instincts. L’habitude. 
— La volonte et le caractére. — La liberté, 

3- Conclusion. Le physique et le moral. — L’automatisme psychologique. — La 
personnalité. L’idée du moi. 

ILI. NOTIONS SOMMAIRES D’ESTHETIQUE. Le Beau et |’art. 

IV. Locique. 1. Logigue formelle: \es termes; les propositions; les diverses 
formes de raisonnement. 

2. La Science ; Classification et hiérarchie des sciences. 

3. Méthode des science mathématiques: Definitions, — Axiomes et postulats. — 
Démonstration. 

4. Méthode des sciences dela nature. L’expérience. Les méthodes d’ observation 
et d’expérimentation. — L’ hypothése ; les théories. — Role de |'induction et de la 
déduction dans les sciences de la nature. — La classification. 

5. Méthode des sciences morales et sociales. Les procédés de la psychologie. — 
Rapports de I’ histoire et des sciences sociales. 

V. MorRAce. Objet et caractére de la morale. — Les données de la conscience 
morale : obligation et sanction. — Les mobiles de la conduite et les fins de la vie hu- 
maine : le plaisir, le sentiment, la raison; l’intérét personnel et |’ intérét général. — 
Le devoir et le bonheur. — La perfection individuelle et le progrés de |’ humanité. 

Morale personelle, Le sentiment de la responsabilité. — La vertu et le vice. — 
La dignité personnelle et l'autonomie morale. 

Morale domestiqgue. La constitution morale et le rdle social de la famille. — 
L’autorité dans la famille. 
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Morale sociale, Le droit. Justice et charité. La solidarité. — Les droits. Re- 
spect de la vie et de la libertéindividuelles. La propriété et le travail. La liberté 
de penser. 

Morale civique et politique. La Nation et la Loi. —La Patrie. — L’ Etat et ses 
fonctions, — La démocratie. L’égalite civile et politique. 

(Le professeur insistera, tant 4 propos de la morale personelle que de la morale 
sociale, sur les dangers del’ alcoolisme. ) 

METAPHYSIQUE. Valeur et limites de la connaissance. — Les problémes de la phi- 
losophie premiére : la Matiére, |’ Ame et Dieu. — Rapports de la métaphysique avec 
la science et la morale. 

AUTEURS PHILOSOPHIQUES. Une liste de 40 ouvrages de philosophie grecque, 
Jatine, anglaise, allemande et francaise ‘‘entre lesquels le professeur doit choisir 
quatre textes qui seront commentés en classe et qui serviront de base a |’ exposition 
des systemés de philosophie auxguels ils se rattachent.’’ 


B. CLASSE DE MATHEMATIQUES EL&MENTAIRES. 

I, Eléments de philosophie scientifique. Introduction: La connaissance vulgaire 
et la connaissance scientifique. (Tout le reste comme le programme de Logique de 
la classe de Philosophie, & partie de ‘“‘ La Science, classification et hiérarchie des 
Sciences, etc.”’ 

Il. Eléments de philosophie morale. Les conditions psychologiques de la vie 
morale. (Tout le reste, comme le programme de Morale de la Classe de Philosophie. ) 





























TRAITE DE L’INFINI CREE (7Zrans/ation).' 


In order to carry the new philosophy to the highest point it can 
attain, we must establish as its fundamental doctrine a truth which 


| Traité de [infiniti créé, avec [explication de la possibilité de la transsubstantia- 
tion: Traité de la confession et de la communion, Par le Pére Malebranche de 
l’Oratoire, Amsterdam, 1769. These treatises are falsely ascribed to Malebranche, 
and would seem to be the work of Abbé Jean Terrasson, whose Philosophie applicable 
@ tous les objets de TP esprit et de la raison was posthumously published in 1754. 
The evidence, which seems fairly conclusive, in support of this authorship is given 
by Bouillier in his Histoire de la philosophie Cartesienne (11, pp. 601 ff.). A letter 
which is addressed to the editor of the Philosophie applicable, etc., and which is 
prefaced to that work, contains the following statement: ‘* Abbé Terrasson had com- 
posed two philosophical works which have never seen the light. One is a 7rai/é de 
LY infini créé, in which he proposes to unite the truest religion with the most subtle 
philosophy. In his life-time he had allowed several copies to be taken of the treatise, 
and the original manuscript is nowhere to be found.’’ Also, in the Philosophie 
applicable, etc., there occur the following sentences : ‘*‘ The human mind cannot pre 
vent itself from conceiving an infinite space in which something or nothing exists, 
and an infinite time in which something or nothing has taken place. On the meta- 
physical supposition that there may be nothing, I could not but feel that there would 
at least remain the place and the time necessary not only for something limited, but 
also for something infinite in extent and in duration. But should this place alone 
exist, nothingness would be infinite, and infinite extent would be zero, a metaphysical 
absurdity which the Creator has prevented.’’ This, as Bouillier remarks, is /a pensée 
mére of the 7raité de [infini créé, Terrasson was born in 1670, was a member of 
the French Academy and of the Academy of the Sciences, and Professor of Philosophy 
in the Collége de France. He died in 1750, I have translated only the 7rai#é de 
f infini créé, omitting the short treatises which accompany it. The interest and striking 
originality of the 7rai#é, in which the conception of what Descartes and Spinoza 
named the ‘indefinite’ is defended and developed with a thoroughness to be found 
in no other contemporary writer, render it worthy of wider recognition. As the 
original is not easily procurable, —the copy before me belongs to the Hamilton Col- 
lection in Glasgow University Library, —I trust that my translation will bring it to 
the notice of many whom it may interest. In order to reduce the translation within 
the limits of an article, I have frequently omitted less important passages. The 
omissions are in all cases indicated. The volume is also interesting as containing a 
memoir of Malebranche, which is one of the sources of our knowledge of his life and 
personality. The editor in his preface relates that an edition of the work was in 
preparation in France in 1767, but was stopped and suppressed, and had, therefore, 
to be published abroad. Why the treatises should have been ascribed to Malebranche 
is a question upon which Bouillier does not attempt to cast any light. Probably the 
editor thereby hoped to gain more easily the ear of the public. In any case he must 


have been well aware that such was not its real authorship. 
NORMAN SMITH. 
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Descartes has recognized, but which he has perceived only to avoid, I 
mean the truth, that there is a created infinite. Descartes has per- 
ceived it, since he has not recognized a void beyond the heavens, and 
has freed matter from all bounds. But in admitting it he avoids it. 
For in place of clearly pronouncing the term infinite, he has intro- 
duced that of the indefinite. It is enough, however, that this great 
man should have ventured in imagination so far beyond Aristotle, who 
counted the distance from the earth to the bounds of the universe, and 
that he should have conceived that beyond the visible heavens there 
is another blue vault altogether similar, and beyond it a third, and so 
on. It remains for us, profiting by these advances and building upon 
his principles, to bring his work to completion. 

We boldly declare, then, that everything in nature,— matter, spirit, 
number, duration, — is actually and positively infinite. And the proof 
of this we must derive both from the greatness of the Creator, and 
from the nature of the thing created. Descartes has already said that 
we cannot have too high an idea of the works of God; and we add, 
that God being infinitely wise, and infinitely powerful, can have but 
one mode of action that is infallibly perfect ; and we shall vainly seek 
this most perfect mode so long as we do not at once proceed to the 
infinite. If God has not made the universe infinite, what measure can 
he have given to it, and what reason can he have for keeping to this 
measure? His action would therein demand, if I may so express 
myself, an explanation such as is not required on the assumption that 
the universe is infinite. 

The wisdom of God demands that the world be infinite. Should 
there be any who doubt God’s power in this respect, . . . we reply 
that if God cannot make the world infinitely great, he can only make 
it infinitely small, a mere atom, since a limited space, however vast in 
magnitude, is as nothing in comparison with a possible space that is 
without bounds. Besides, they must further hold either that God can- 
not conceive an infinite world even as possible, or that he cannot exe- 
cute that which he conceives. . . . If they defend themselves by 
maintaining that God is infinitely powerful, being able to increase the 
universe to infinity, this increase presupposes, on their view, a succes- 
sion. God, then, has need of time for the increase of his work, and 
cannot create in a moment that which he can achieve with time. It 
is the power of man that is infinite in this sense ; for man, possessing 
eternal life, can augment his work to infinity. And it is indeed impos- 
sible that the infinite power of God should consist in the capacity to 
add infinitely to his work ; for that would prove this work to be infi- 
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nitely imperfect. It consists in creating, by an instantaneous act, a 
work to which nothing can be added. But it is not only our idea of 
the Creator that should lead us to judge the world infinite ; the idea 
that he has given us of this world after the creation, leads us to the 
same belief. For we must recognize that God has given us ideas so 
conformed to the things which he has made that we cannot conceive 
how they could be otherwise than they are. This being so, let us 
examine what our actual ideas are regarding matter, with which we 
must deal first. 

I. Concerning Matter. Matter is nothing but extension ; and what 
is extension, if not infinity? There is ground for believing that this 
will soon be mathematically demonstrated. If the world is limited, 
that must be by relation to something more extended than itself. A 
field is limited because it does not go so far as the lands that adjoin it. 
The earth is limited because it does not extend into the air which sur- 
rounds it. The universe is limited, according to the ancient philos- 
ophers, because it is not as great as it might be. Now this possibility 
of extension is just extension itself, is just space capable of receiving 
matter, or rather is itself matter. . . . I ask those modern philos- 
ophers who are not yet of our opinion: Would God, in extending 
the universe, meet with resistance or not? If He does, it is a body 
that resists this increase. If not, it is a space that receives it. 

It is believed that we do not possess the idea of the infinite because 
the imagination does not include it within its bounds. But just in 
this consists the having of the idea of the infinite, since if we included 
it within bounds, it would no longer be the infinite. The new philos- 
ophy sufficiently proves that the creator has only given us the ideas of 
things that really exist ; any others would be useless to us. Now the 
mind of man, as regards matter, can conceive nothing but the infinite. 
Let us reflect, and we shall find that it is the finite that cannot be con- 
ceived : a finite extension, taken in general, is inconceivable. It is 
surprising that men apply this idea of the infinite, so worthy of the 
works of God, to the void, to possibility, to nothingness, of which 
God is not the Author. According to them, there is an infinite noth- 
ingness roundabout the universe, while the universe itself is a mere 
atom. Modern philosophers, on the other hand, who admit that they 
cannot conceive limits to the universe, name this the indefinite. They 
are wrong: it is the definition of the infinite. . . . Why fill the mind 
with chimeras in order to resist the idea of the infinite which is natural 
to it? Philosophers torment themselves in order to set limits to the 
universe, and we have only to leave the mind to follow its own bent 
in order to comprehend that there are none. 
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The divisibility of matter is another principle of physics, of which 
the great difficulty vanishes on the assumption of the actual infinite ; 
for we must admit it in smallness as well as in greatness; and if we 
admit it in smallness, we must also admit it in greatness. . . . 

In order to anticipate objections as to the pretended contradictions 
involved in the infinite, we freely recognize that infinites differ in 
magnitude from one another, and may indeed differ from one another 
in every respect. For, in the first place, the infinitude of God is 
altogether different from the infinitude of created beings which are 
infinite only in a certain order of perfections. But God is infinitely 
infinite. He must be infinitely powerful, according to the ancient 
philosophers, in order to make the world-atom which they conceive. 
What must he be, on our view, in order to make the universe infinite ? 

. Secondly, the nature of infinity varies even in created things ; 
for if, as we shall seek to prove, spirits are infinite, their infinity is of 
a different kind from the infinity of matter. And, finally, as regards 
the material, . . . the smallest part of matter is infinite in divisibility, 
and yet is greater or smaller than another which likewise contains an 
infinity of parts. And indeed it is a property of the infinite that it can 
be eternally diminished, without ceasing to be infinite in that which 
remains. Those who do not believe that one infinite can be greater 
or smaller than another, regard the infinite as a determinate magnitude. 
One foot cannot be greater or smaller than another. But the infinite 
is an abysm of greatness which includes other greatnesses, capable in 
their turn of being either infinite or limited. Mathematicians will be 
able, by thousands of proofs drawn from their science, to help us to 
the conception of greater or less degrees of infinity ; particularly by 
their demonstrations dealing with asymptotic spaces which, though 
infinite, they reduce in general to determinate figures. In course of 
time this will be proved ; and those who have formed a sound idea of 
extension already perceive that mathematicians could not make the 
supposition of infinite extension unless this extension were itself pos- 
sible and actual. . 

Il. Concerning Created Spirits. If matter is infinite, mind must be 
so likewise. For God, who is an Agent equal in all His operations, 
and who has established between mind and matter so many relations 
that others besides us have dwelt upon at great length, cannot have 
failed to add this relation which is the most important of all. Thus 
the proofs that we have given of the infinity of matter have proved, 
in advance, the infinity of spirit ; and the proofs that we shall put for- 
ward of the infinity of spirit will complete our proof of the infinity of 
matter. 
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Indeed, since matter is infinite, and God has created it only for his 
glory, through the knowledge of it which he has revealed to created 
beings, these beings must be capable of conceiving an infinite matter. 
Now we have already shown that they are so capable of it, that they 
cannot conceive anything else. This is a species of circular reason- 
ing ; but it is not for that reason any the less valid, since in things 
general and infinite the circle is not vicious. A circle in matter of 
argument consists in deriving the reason of a thing from the thing 
itself. But if this thing is infinite and all-embracing, the proof must 
necessarily be found within it. . . . To adduce another proof of the 
infinitude of mind, we may reflect that matter is infinitely inferior to 
mind, and that consequently it would be unworthy of the Creator to 
have given the former an advantage which he refused to the latter. 
Besides, mind is an essence, and according to the excellent axiom of 
the ancients which their modern disciples have never comprehended, 
and which the ancients have perhaps not conceived in all its force, the 
essences of things are infinite. For, as we said with regard to matter, 
at what point would the Creator have stopped short? . . . 

Our system, then, true or false, proves the infinitude of mind. We 
conceive it, we propound it. No more is required. Merely for that 
reason it cannot be false. But why should we restrict ourselves to 
proving the infinitude of mind by the infinitude of the material world 
which it comprehends, when we can prove it much more completely 
by the infinitude of God Himself, whom the mind knows as infinite 
Being, and whom it loves as infinitely good? For, behold, these two 
faculties of man, knowledge and will, the two faculties in which the 
whole nature of the soul consists, are infinite as regards their object, 
and consequently have an infinite disposition and power of attaching 
themselves to it. Since God can only create a spirit in order to 
know and to love Him, He must create it with this infinite disposition 
and power. And here we may note how all the reasons of the Creator 
harmonize. What God wills for one reason, he must will for an in- 
finity of reasons. In acting as he does, he anticipates an infinity of 
inconveniences, and in that mode of action which he chooses not a 
single one can ever be found. For God there are no balancing 
reasons, for and against ; his dispensations are all-satisfying. These 
reflections form part of the occupations of the Blessed, who will dis- 
cover at every moment of eternity new beauties in the order of the 
works of God. We already see two or three causes of the infinitude 
of mind and of matter; in our future life we shall know an infinite 
number of others. When every day we find ourselves discovering new 
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reasons and new advantages in our beliefs, we may be certain that we 
are on the right path, and such, I trust, will be the case as regards our 
Own. . «+ « 

Our thesis being thus established, we must pass to the objections, 
which reduce to two. In most of his conceptions man is limited ; he 
deceives himself ; he apprehends things in succession ; he is not, then, 
infinite. In the second place, if the mind is infinite, there can be no 
difference between it and its Creator. These two objections are not 
only important, but based upon truths of reason, of experience, and 
of faith, which we do not seek to contradict. To meet these objec- 
tions we must state another fundamental principle of our system. . . . 
On our view, essences are infinite; mind and matter are infinite. 
But it is only the essences that have this property ; all figure is limited. 
Matter, for instance, . . . regarded as simple extension, is infinite ; 
but every one of its parts necessarily has definite form, and whoever 
speaks of form, speaks of limited extension. . . . Now the mind of 
man is infinite, since its essence is one in itself, since it is separated 
from all other substances, and since one single spirit is equal in value 
to the whole of matter. But the body of man, being a unique sub- 
stance, and forming only a part of matter in general, is determined in 
size and limited in form. . . . That being granted, it follows that 
man has two kinds of conceptions, general and particular. The 
general conceptions are those of being in general, of God, of the self, 
of extension. All these conceptions are infinite, since the mind pos- 
sesses them by its own nature and essence. Separated from the body, 
without the aid of the animal spirits and the movements of the brain, 
and without supernatural illumination, it would still know all these 
things. The particular conceptions of the mind consist in the knowl- 
edge of particular things, of distant consequences, even of things 
spiritual, of the less essential properties of bodies, in a word, of all 
that concerns the detail of nature and of the sciences. . . . The mind 
has such knowledge only in virtue of the animal spirits and of the 
traces which they form in the organs of the body. That is the reason 
why our particular conceptions are limited, obscure, false. They 
depend on the states of our body, which are limited and which even 
differ in every individual. Yet as the particulars are absolutely 
required in order to perfect our general notions, the mind is incom- 
parably more perfect in the body than apart from it, at least provided 
that while apart from the body it be not sustained by a supernatural 
light, as are the saints who in heaven await the resurrection, which 
they none the less desire, since they will be still more perfect in 
heaven with their bodies than without them. 
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In order that the mind of man be infinite, it is sufficient that he 
should conceive, for example, an infinite space ; but it is not neces- 
sary that he should know every particularity or every configuration of 
the parts of matter. The same holds, in a still greater degree, of our 
knowledge of God. In order to be assured that our mind has a kind 
of infinity, it suffices that we conceive that He exists ; it is not neces- 
sary that we should comprehend all that He is. In a word, our spirit 
is infinite, but it is so only in a certain order ; and God is infinite in 
every order; He is infinitely infinite, as we have already indicated. 

. « The two fundamental principles of our doctrine, that is to say, 
the infinitude of matter and the infinitude of mind, being thus estab- 
lished, we can pass to the details of our system. We shall now treat 
of the organization of the universe in relation to spirits and to bodies, 
and these we shall show to be infinite in number. This is the subject 
of the third part. 

III. Concerning Number. It would be needless for matter to be 
infinite, unless it were made use of by intelligent creatures, for whom 
alone God can do all that He does, since, laboring only for his glory, 
it is they alone who can truly praise his works. . . . Now as the 
inhabitants of this earth can only profit by a very small part of the 
universe, there must be other intelligent creatures who profit by the 
rest. And as the rest is infinite, there must be an infinity of earths 
scattered throughout the universe, and in every one of them men who 
make use of the space where they are located. In a word, we admit 
the vortices of Descartes, exactly as he has explained them, since, with- 
out this organization, the infinite matter would only be an infinite 
chaos ; and our system absolutely demands all that his disciples have 
proposed as merely probable. Thus all that the author of the Piw- 
rality of Worlds has advanced concerning the inhabitants of the 
planets, is for us an assured fact. . . . We have very little to add; 
and are conscious that in admitting an infinite number of inhabited 
planets, we teach nothing to the true Cartesians. Only we speak more 
positively than they do, because we derive our proofs from the nature 
of God, thus uniting theology and philosophy, which is the only true 
method of establishing and developing asystem. Thus we do not say 
that the number of the planets is indefinite, but that it is infinite ; for 
God is not indefinitely wise or indefinitely powerful, but infinitely so. 
We further declare that the inhabitants of the planets are men, a con- 
clusion which the author of the P/urality of Worlds refuses to draw. 
Before examining his reasons, let us state our own. The Creator has 
placed so many planets in the universe, solely in order that the inhab- 
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itants should glorify Him for his works and should profit by them. 
Now only spirits can glorify him ; and these spirits must have bodies, 
since a pure spirit could have no place in a material world. They 
are, then, men, since man is defined as a compound of body and soul. 

The author of the Plurality of Worlds has two reasons for deny- 
ing that the inhabitants of the planets are men. The first is the 
variety of nature ; and the second the difficulty of redemption for the 
inhabitants of these planets. He does not say this clearly, but he in- 
dicates it. Both reasons are insufficient. . . . In the first place, the 
variety of nature is no reason why we should refuse the name of men 
to the inhabitants of the planets ; for the variety of nature only affects 
the accidental. Nature has two codrdinate laws, uniformity and 
variety. It is according to the law of uniformity that the writer of 
whom we are speaking has recognized a sun and planets in an infinity 
of vortices, basing his inference on the fact that there are a sun and 
planets in our own. By the law of variety there will be some differ- 
ence in the arrangement of these suns and planets, in their properties, . 
their magnitudes ; but our author distinctly names them suns and 
planets. He even constantly speaks of these planets as earths ; and he 
should therefore call their inhabitants men. . . . These men will be 
larger or smaller, taller or shorter, stronger or weaker, but. . . very 
probably they are entirely similar to our own as regards form. 

In connection with the second objection, the difficulty of a scheme 
of redemption, we have an opportunity of stating a very important 
tenet of our system ; but as there is something very new in it, which 
might alarm timid minds, we must preface it by everything that can 
convince reasonable men that we do not in any way depart from the 
Catholic Faith, nor even from the soundest and purest doctrines of 
the Church. Neither Holy Scripture nor the Church has ever said 
that which we are about to say; it remains, however, to be proved 
that they have ever said anything contrary to it. And besides, we 
shall adopt, with wonderful advantage, several decisions which theo- 
Jogians have come to, and which have hitherto appeared very useless. 

The question, for example, has been raised, whether the Eternal 
Word can unite itself hypostatically with several men; and unhesita- 
tingly an affirmative reply has been given. Such beings would all be 
God-men,' God in the singular and men in the plural, because they 
would actually be several in number as regards their human nature, 
and single as regards their divinity. That is to say, there would be 
only one Eternal Word (and there could only be one) that would 


1 Hommes- Dieu. 
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have contracted a hypostatic union with these different men. Now 
this question which has always been propounded and decided in the 
above manner, is absolutely useless and frivolous in the ancient sys- 
tem which admits only a single earth. For, as our Faith teaches 
us, we have only a single God-man, a single Jesus Christ, who is our 
Head and Redeemer. But in the system which admits several plan- 
ets, of which the inhabitants are men, and which yet have no com- 
munication through generation with us, this question becomes useful ; 
and without advancing anything contrary to the Faith, we may hold 
that in every planet the Eternal Word is hypostatically united with a 
man who thereby has become the Head, and also the Redeemer, 
should that be necessary, of the men of that planet. We have such 
sound reasons for believing this, that what now appears at least argu- 
able, will perhaps in the light of what follows appear necessary. To 
this end we shall make use of another question, useless in the Scholas- 
tic theology, by which it is demanded whether Jesus Christ would 
have been incarnated even if Adam had not sinned. Opinions 
are divided on this point, but ours is in the affirmative. Taking up 
that position, we accordingly declare that though all the planets in 
the universe cannot be in a state of sin, since that is quite an acci- 
dental circumstance and a great calamity, the Eternal Word has yet 
been incarnated in all of them. The following are the proofs. Since 
God cannot, as we have already so frequently said, work save for his 
glory, he was bound to make his intelligent creatures worthy of fitly 
loving and worshipping Him. Now I am convinced that, even in the 
state of innocence, man in his purity could not possess a sanctity that 
would render him perfectly worthy of God; or rather, who can doubt 
of this truth, since God alone is worthy of God? Men in their purity 
must therefore be mystically united to a Head, and this head be hypo- 
statically united toa Divine Being. But even if man in his innocence 
were worthy of God, the mere fact that there is something still more 
worthy forces us to conclude that God, who always proceeds to the 
greatest perfection, has made use of it. And for the same reason, 
man in his purity is no longer worthy of God, since, even in the opin- 
ion of men, that which is good ceases in some degree to be good when 
without difficulty they can acquire something better. 

Besides, who can conceive that the greatest blessing which God has 
ever conferred upon men, has been refused to those who have contin- 
ued in obedience and in virtue, and has been granted only to those who 
have rendered themselves unworthy of it by their sins? It cannot be 
said that it has been refused because it would be useless tothem. The 
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possession of a brother of the same race, of the same blood as them- 
selves, who is united hypostatically to the Divine Nature, is an infinite 
honour to men, and God, who is full of goodness towards his creatures, 
cannot have refused it to those who had never offended him. In 
short, that which we have already said, apart from what we shall fur- 
ther add, invincibly proves the utility, and even the necessity, of the 
Word being incarnated in the sinless planets. If there were ground 
for holding that the Word is not incarnated in some of the planets, it 
would be those that are in the state of sin that this calamity would 
befall.’ 

Thus there need be no fear that we shall seek to explain the Trinity, 
Grace, or Predestination, in some fashion different from that of St. 
Augustine and all the ancient Church, But in philosophy we do not 
scruple to make innovations ; for we are convinced that in this domain 
the ancients knew very little, and that consequently new conceptions 
are here both useful and necessary. If, then, we are accused of 
novelty in our theology, we deny the charge. If the accusation con- 
cerns our philosophy, we glory in it. The new things which we have 
said, and shall say again, and which appear to concern theology, con- 
cern only philosophy in its application to theology, and in no wise 
affect theology proper, or the purity of the mysteries of our reli- 
gion. . 

When the dismay which novelty causes in these matters shall have 
abated, how glorious a spectacle for those of vigorous imagination, to 
picture not only the inhabitants of this earth, who are only a handful 
of men, but men in infinite numbers, distributed in the infinity of 
planets, chanting the praises of the Lord, each troop of each planet, 
in the name of its God-man, Cali enarrant gloriam Dei! How 
glorious a spectacle, to picture in advance this infinite number of God- 
men, who at the last day of their planets will present to the Eternal 
Father this infinite number of flocks of the elect! If the various 


' The following passage, which occurs later (pp. 123-5) may be given here. ‘‘I 
hold that in the state of innocence men would have had by themselves, before enter- 
ing into Heaven, perfect knowledge only of the things that are within the reach of the 
senses; but as their reflections would have enabled them to divine an infinity of 
things that we, although in the state of sin, ourselves now guess at, the God-man 
whom they would have had among them, would have taught them this detail in pro- 
portion to their curiosity, in order that this knowledge should lead them to praise the 
Creator for the magnificence of his works. But, since the fall of Adam, man has lost 
all claim to such knowledge, at least in its perfection; and the attaining of his soul’s 
salvation has become so difficult and so all-important, that the God-man has not con- 
cerned Himself to teach it to him.’’ 
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virtues of the men of this one planet is, according to Scripture and the 
Church, the most beautiful ornament of the Heavenly Jerusalem, what 
should we think of the variety that will arise from this innumerable 
number of different armies of Saints? In truth, I ask, is all this un- 
worthy of God, and should we revolt against this principle of religion ? 
Quite the contrary, we shall be at variance only with those that have 
so narrowed themselves by their prejudices, that they will find this 
principle too beautiful for God, according to the idea which they 
have formed of Him. But it is not for them that we write, and what 
we shall say in the next part will suit them still less. For what we 
have yet said of the infinite number of spirits and of bodies is nothing 
at all in comparison with what we are about to discover. Even this 
number increases infinitely, in accordance with our view of number in 
its relation to duration. This is the subject of the fourth part. 

IV. Concerning Duration. . .. . We may admit that the timidity 
and prejudices [of those who cannot persuade themseves that there is 
anything in the universe except the earth] is very natural, considering 
the order of things established by the wisdom of the Creator. For 
every planet has ground for believing itself to be alone in the universe. 
It sees itself or believes itself to be at rest in the midst of an infinity 
of stars that roll around it. God even deigns to dwell visibly and 
corporeally in each one, following the supposition that we have made 
in the preceding section. Providence is as great, as sensible, as par- 
ticular, in each one as if it were actually alone. How natural, there- 
fore, to be mistaken on this point! God is like a great Prince, who 
treats each of the subjects in his kingdom in such a way as to make 
him believe that he is the chief favourite of his Master. Each planet, 
it might even be said, has some real ‘ground for assuming this pri- 
macy, since each is at the center of the universe, matter being infi- 
nite. And though, in revolving round the sun, this planet changes its 
position, it none the less still remains at the center. . . . With these 
remarks, we can now turn to the subject of this section. 

Matter as a whole (for we must commence with matter) must 
always endure ; but every particular form of matter must come to an 
end. That is to say, the universe, or this part with which we are 
familiar, can remain in the form in which it is at present only fora 
certain limited time. Since the vortices and the planets are, accord- 
ing to the views of Descartes, abandoned to the laws of motion, 
changes must necessarily arise which will result in their destruction. 
But as the universe is not for that reason to fall into chaos, and matter 
into nothingness and inutility, the same laws of motion will collect 
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the particles of matter from one or from several of the wrecked vor- 
tices, and out of them construct one or more worlds more or less similar 
to the first. Thus the universe will be eternally maintained in a state 
similar to the present, although the vortices and the planets will all 
have changed ; just as the race of men will be maintained on the earth 
until the Day of Judgment, although all men now alive will have per- 
ished. For it is another of (nature’s) principles that whatever in the 
natural order happens in the less, happens in some similar form in the 
greater. Now as the vortices are not all equally great, nor all equally 
ancient, and as there are several differences in their movements, it 
follows that they are not all destroyed at one and the same time, and 
that since our earth has been formed several of them have been de- 
stroyed, as we may conclude from the stars that have at various times 
disappeared, and the comets that we have several times seen in the 
different parts of the heavens. But as neither our vortex nor even all 
the systems of the fixed stars taken together form the millionth part of 
a grain of sand in comparison with those that we do not see (for the 
number of these is positively infinite), we must conclude that at every 
moment changes take place in the universe such as reveal themselves 
to us in the course of ages by the disappearance of stars and by the 
appearance of comets, and such as will also take place in our own vor- 
tex at the Day of Judgment.’ 

[The Universe must be conceived as eternal both as regards the 
past and the future.] The formation of an infinite number of vortices 
takes place, will take place, and has taken place, at all the moments 
of eternity. And from this we further conclude that God at every 
moment creates an infinity of spirits. At every moment he has created 
an infinite number, because he cannot act save infinitely. He creates 
an infinity a¢ every moment, because his power is inexhaustible. In 
this connection we shall have occasion immediately to revise some of 
our previous statements with regard to matter; but meantime we keep 
to our immediate point, the infinity of spirits. The formation of new 
planets is, it is evident, not necessarily implied in this perpetual cre- 
ation of an infinity of spirits. For if there is an infinite number of 
planets, then since God at every moment creates a great number of 
children for our world, he must be creating an infinite number for 
these infinite worlds. The formation of planets is only required in 
order to satisfy the laws of nature, which do not allow a body in 


' I here omit the lengthy argument in which our author seeks to reconcile this po- 
sition with the teaching of the Church. The story of creation applies, he holds, not 
to the universe, but only to each separate planetary system. 
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motion to preserve itself unchanged for an indefinite period, and in 
order to account for the beginning and end of our own, since Scrip- 
ture reveals the one and predicts the other. The question we must 
raise in connection with this formation of new worlds, which presup- 
poses the destruction of those that previously existed, is as to what 
becomes of the inhabitants of those latter. To reach a conclusion in 
this matter, we may unite faith and reason in the following manner. 
The destruction of a planet involves the resurrection of all the men 
who have inhabited it. Now these men are either just or criminal. 
The just enjoy God, and this is their Paradise, for they require no 
other. Their soul is so master of their bodies that they require no 
particular residence ; and whereas during their first life they were lim- 
ited to a single planet, the whole universe now becomes their home. 
But since, on our view, men of this nature have existed from all eter- 
nity, and Holy Scripture says nothing as to the creation of the angels, 
I am strongly persuaded that the angels are simply the risen inhabitants 
of the destroyed planets. Up to the time of St. Augustine, and even 
after him, men believed that the angels have bodies. To this opin- 
ion, which the Church has never condemned, we return. . . . 

The first objection which suggests itself to our doctrine of the crea- 
tion of spirits from all eternity is that if some spirits have actually 
been created from all eternity, they will in consequence be as ancient 
as God, if not by equality of nature, at least by equality of time. Our 
system, however, assumes the direct contrary. For the reason why 
we admit the creation of spirits from all eternity is that we ourselves 
have been created in time, and that God, according to our great prin- 
ciple of uniformity, does at every moment what he has done once. 
Now we have not existed from all eternity, and therefore no one of 
the spirits, in uniformity with which we are created, is from all 
eternity. Thus, although there have been spirits from all eternity, no 
spirit has existed from all eternity, since of any particular spirit we 
can always say that there has been an infinity before it. To seek a 
created spirit that has existed from all eternity is to seek the first spirit 
that has been created, or the contemporary of those that have been 
first created. Now, on our view, the succession is infinite, and it is 
therefore as absurd to seek the first of them as it would be to seek the 
last, — supposing our contention to have been granted that God will 
create spirits through all eternity. Let this, then, be noted. The 
past eternity is a little hard to conceive, because we have not ourselves 
existed from all eternity, but these difficulties will always be removed 
by the comparisons which we shall draw between it and future eternity 
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which we easily conceive, since we are destined to live to all eternity. 
Thus we may not argue, for instance: There have been spirits from 
all eternity, and they exist somewhere ; somewhere, therefore, there 
are spirits which exist and which are from all eternity. This argument 
at first sight appears irresistible ; but it is overthrown by this reply : 
If the spirits that God will create during all eternity do not exist in 
themselves, they exist in the idea of God. Now can you assign the 
last in this idea? By no means, for no one is the last, as in the 
number of spirits already created no one is the first; because in a 
number positively infinite there is neither first nor last. That isa 
sufficient answer for the understanding mind. 

The second objection that may be put forward consists in demand- 
ing why matter should have existed from all eternity, while individual 
spirits have not. For this would seem to show that there is no equality 
in the action of the Creator. . . . The following is our reply. In the 
first place, matter does not enjoy its own existence, since it is not 
conscious ; and in consequence a moment of existence recompenses a 
spirit for all the time that matter has had in addition. . . . Secondly, 
matter changes its form, and no body can boast of being eternal. 
Only the bodies of risen men will persist eternally in the same form, 
since the soul will so maintain them, — another privilege of spirits. 
Thirdly (and now we come to the best reasons), matter is not more 
ancient than spirits in general, since there have been spirits from all 
eternity. Matter, indeed, has only been created for them. . 
Fourthly, I boldly declare that matter, like spirits, is eternal only by 
way of succession, that no one of its particular parts has been created 
from all eternity, that God extends it infinitely at every moment, and 
will continue to do so throughout all eternity. These statements I 
have not made earlier, fearing to be misunderstood. Indeed, in 
order to understand them, we must have clearly comprehended the 
eternal succession of spirits, which we have just explained, and which 
we must apply to matter, as we now proceed to do. 

If God commences at this moment to create an infinity of spirits, 
he must give all of them bodies. For this purpose alone, then, he 
must create an infinite matter. Further, these bodies cannot swim in 
the void. They must, then, find habitations, and these are the vor- 
tices. These vortices must be composed of the planets, a sun, and a 
great quantity of ethereal fluid. . . . The universe being thus arranged, 
God creates the moment following another infinity of spirits. They 
also must have bodies. Whence can they be taken? Not from the 
already created matter, for that matter, although infinite, is all em- 
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ployed. The ethereal fluid, it may be said, can be thus used, and the 
diminution will not be great. But granted that were possible for a 
second infinity, what of the million, of the infinite infinities of spirits 
that God creates with an infinite rapidity? . . . God, then, at every 
moment proportionately and indefinitely increases matter. 

That is the revision or modification which we desire to make of 
what we have appeared to say in the first part, by this axiom, that the 
power of God does not consist in augmenting his work to infinity, but 
in creating what cannot be added to. We must now say that the 
power of God consists alike in producing all at once an infinite crea- 
tion, and in the power of adding infinitely to it. From the first 
moment that we can conceive matter, it is infinite, proportionately to 
the infinite number of spirits that have need of it. At the next 
instant it is infinitely greater, proportionately to the infinite number 
of spirits that have been created in this second moment. . . . In our 
first part we were opposing only those who deny the possibility of an 
actual infinite. But now that our outlook is widened we can conceive, 
not only an actual infinite, but also that God can infinitely increase 
this infinite ; and the following are the principles upon which this 
view rests. 

The best philosophers in the past have based the order of the uni- 
verse only upon the wisdom of God ; and we base it upon the power 
which is identical with his wisdom. Our first principle is that God, 
as regards essences taken in general, always does that which He can 
do, and that He can only act in doing all that He can do. There is 
nothing, our system maintains, merely possible, and all that can be, 
has been, is, or one day will be. How great advantages follow to 
theology from this principle! From the moment that God creates 
anything, He creates it infinite, because He can create it infinite, and 
because his wisdom demands that He create it infinite. But as God 
never exhausts himself, the moment following He can create another 
infinite, and does not fail to do so. Neither does this second mo- 
ment exhaust Him ; and so i” infinitum. Every one of these infini- 
ties is, however, only proportional, since it can be compared with 
the infinite which precedes or with that which follows it, and since it 
can bea little greater or smaller than it; and God is, so to speak, 
incommensurably powerful, since a whole eternity of infinite creations 
does not exhaust his power. . . . [We shall add this further reason 
for our position.] So long as the universe was only an atom, it was 
so trifling a thing in relation to God, that there could be no objection 
to its non-existence. But if the universe is infinite, and its infinitude 
increases infinitely, the work is worthy of the workman and conse- 
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quently is the inevitable product of a creator who necessarily wills 
his own glory. . 

It may —to pass nothing over — be said: But you have declared 
in an earlier passage that a single spirit is equal in value to the whole 
of matter. Now all matter, on your view, increases at every moment. 
Therefore every spirit should also increase at every moment ; and that 
would not seem to take place. I reply that a single spirit is equal in 
value to the whole of matter only in a certain sense, for instance, in 
being an essence, and so demanding infinitude. In another sense it 
is only all spirits taken together that are equal to the whole of matter. 
Thus the property of increasing infinitely, which belongs to matter, 
is fulfilled in spirits by their increase. Matter does not increase by 
the force of its essence, but for the integrity of the universe. Similarly 
it is not the essence of spirits to increase in themselves, but the great- 
ness of the Creator demands for the beauty of his creation that they 
increase in number. Matter and mind are equal in both respects. 
But we cannot be certain that spirits do not increase in themselves. 
It may be that the Saints gain infinitely in illumination at every 
moment of eternity, and that the same privilege brings about increase 
in the punishment of the Damned. . . . 

That, then, is our system, and we humbly submit it to the judgment 
of the Church. For though I have several times suggested that the 
Church does not decide upon historical facts, and still less upon 
physical facts, yet undoubtedly it has the right to forbid to its children 
certain opinions which, although they may be true, are yet useless and 
dangerous. Besides, as I have several times indicated, this knowledge 
is not necessary for our salvation, and that is why it has not been re- 
vealed to us. Thus all that I have said I really regard as matters in 
which I have no interest, that I should forget, and that I should my- 
self a thousand times condemn rather than cause any misgiving in the 
minds of the faithful. Yet I have no scruples in publishing them. 
They will help in forming a higher idea of God; and they should 
lead us to conclude that, since we discover so many beauties in the 
works of the Creator, in spite of the feebleness of our insight and the 
captivity into which sin has reduced us, there is an infinity of still 
more beautiful things that will one day be revealed tous. The power, 
the wisdom, the greatness of God are the very breath of our system, 
and they are the imprint of truth. Though, therefore, we take all 
care in these somewhat bold speculations to show clearly that we are 
more jealous of our faith than of our philosophy, we yet do not believe 
that we should allow so many great ideas to be lost, because there are 
foolish and ignorant minds that may be shocked by them. 
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A System of Metaphysics. By G.S. Futterton. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. x, 627. 

Professor Fullerton’s bulky volume is one which the present writer 
finds it singularly difficult to characterize to his own satisfaction. Like 
the egg of the legendary clergyman, it is most ‘‘ excellent in parts.’’ 
For the attack upon the crudities of the psychologizing ‘idealism’ of 
such writers as W. K. Clifford and Karl Pearson (chs. xx—xxiii), and 
the annihilating criticism of Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable (ch. xxvi), I 
have nothing but the heartiest recognition, and with a great deal of 
Professor Fullerton’s own empirical realism, in particular with his 
spirited rejection of the doctrine of ‘representative perception,’ no 
sane metaphysician will, in my opinion, seek to quarrel. Yet the 
work, considered as a whole, leaves one reader at least with a sense of 
disappointment at the disproportion between the author’s undertaking 
and his achievement. My chief ground of dissatisfaction is briefly 
that Professor Fullerton seems throughout his work, but more particu- 
larly in the first two of its four parts, to have set before himself no very 
definite conception either of metaphysical problems or of a meta- 
physical method. In especial, I seem to find in these parts of his 
book a constant confusion between the logical analysis of important 
philosophical concepts, and the psychological theory of their forma- 
tion. A consequence of this confusion is that, to me at least, Pro- 
fessor Fullerton’s whole doctrine of space and time appears hopelessly 
confused, and even where not demonstrably mistaken, philosophically 
irrelevant. To a less extent I trace the same want of systematic 
thoroughness in the succeeding parts also. I find, ¢. g., that the 
author has a great deal to say, and says it with some confidence, upon 
the question whether the physical world is a perfect mechanism, abso- 
lutely dominated by the causal relation, but that he nowhere under- 
takes to explain with any accuracy what a ‘ perfect mechanism’ would 
be, while his analysis of causation (ch. xiii), besides being oddly per- 
functory, seems to have been constructed quite @ priori, without any 
serious reflection upon the uses to which the category of cause is 
actually put in the existing body of the physical sciences. Similarly 
in the fourth and final part, one may fairly complain of the inadequacy 
of the author’s treatment of the categories of purposive social life. In 
fact, throughout six-sevenths of his book Professor Fullerton seems 
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satisfied to think of the individual self as merely set over against a 
system of knowable ‘external’ objects ; it is not till we come, at the 
very end of the discussion, to a chapter entitled ‘* Mechanism and 
Teleology,’’ that any serious recognition is accorded to the considera- 
tion that the world of our actual experience is primarily from first to 
last a world of beings standing in various social relations of mutual 
codéperation and internal competition. Had Professor Fullerton done 
justice earlier to the all-important fact of social intercourse, he 
would, I think, have been able to give a much clearer account of the 
meaning and value of the categories of natural science and their rela- 
tion to the teleological categories of human life, and might also have 
been able to conceive of an ‘Idealism’ demanding more serious 
examination than the crudities of the ‘‘ Metaphysics of the Telephone 
Exchange.’’ 

To pass to the consideration of the separate divisions of the book. 
It is, I think, a pity that the author did not reduce the bulk of his 
already lengthy work by the omission of the whole of Part I, ‘‘ The 
Content of Consciousness.’’ He has here chosen, I conceive on mis- 
taken pedagogical grounds, to start from a stand-point of ‘ representative 
perception,’ and the chapters of this part are devoted to the demon- 
stration that the assumed point of departure is an unsatisfactory one, 
though it is not until we reach Chapter xxiii, more than half way 
through the book, that we finally discover its complete erroneousness. 
Would it not have been much simpler, as well as more calculated to 
impress upon the learner the radical distinction between the meta- 
physical and psychological standpoints, never to have made the false 
start at all? All that is really needed at the outset is the plain distinc- 
tion between sensation as a subjective process and the object perceived 
in sensation. A pupil who cannot readily be induced to recognize so 
elementary a logical distinction is, in my opinion, hardly adapted to 
take up the study of metaphysics at all, and is certainly not likely to 
be much assisted by elaborately placing him at a false point of view 
and then trying to reason him out of it. Nor am I quite sure that the 
author ever quite escapes from the consequences of his own initial 
fiction. About his own definition of the objective order as made of 
‘* consciousness-elements ’’ (ch. vii), there seems to hang a confusion 
between the notion of elements which are odjects of consciousness, 
and that of elements which are themselves s¢a¢es of consciousness, and 
one’s doubt whether he has ever got quite free from this confusion is 
strengthened when one finds that even in the thick of the polemic 
against Clifford and Pearson, he seems unable to free himself of the as- 
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sumption that actual perception of present objects involves, over and 
above a psychophysical process and its object (the thing perceived), 
a ‘mental image,’ such as is implied in imagination and memory. 
Am I wrong in finding in this purely otiose assumption a last linger- 
ing vestige of the doctrine of ‘ representative perception’ which is 
really out of accord with the writer’s own better opinion ? 

Incidentally, I may observe that Professor Fullerton commits himself 
in this part of his book to some very strange positions, which seem to 
indicate that his reflections on logic have been less sustained and 
thorough than is clearly the case with his psychology. Thus he roundly 
denies that the same relation can exist between different sets of terms 
(p. 62). Manifestly, if this were true, it would follow that since it is 
true that four is double of two, it must, strictly speaking, be false that 
eight is double of four. We should have to say, ‘the ratio 8: 4 is not 
the same as the ratio 4: 2; it is only like it up toa certain point.’ 
Indeed, we might draw a still more curious inference. Since the re- 
lation we express by ‘is a,’ when we say ‘x is a y,’ can only hold 
between this one pair of terms and no other, it would follow that, if 
‘ Socrates is a man’ is true, ‘ Plato is a man’ must be false, and, in 
general, every predicate would be rigorously confined to a single subject. 
Of all the inferences which have been based upon the doctrine that a 
thing cannot be in two places at once, this of Professor Fullerton’s 
strikes me as quite the oddest. Professor Fullerton’s deficiency in 
logical thoroughness is, however, most marked in the chapters of his 
second part which are devoted to the discussion of space and time (chs. 
x-xiv). To begin with, he is manifestly unfamiliar with the indis- 
pensable foundation of any useful discussion of these concepts, the 
modern mathematical doctrines of infinity and continuity, and, asa 
consequence, his discussion is entirely irrelevant to the present state 
of the question, as any discussion must be which is not based upon the 
modern theory of numbers. But, beyond this, the doctrine which 
Professor Fullerton has given us is, I think, in part demonstrably false, 
and in part also inconsistent with itself. His method of procedure is 
as follows: He first states what he takes to be the Kantian doctrine 
of space and time. Next he urges certain objections to that doctrine, 
and sets up against it what he calls the preferable Berkeleyan theory. 
Finally, by means of a logical distinction between the space and time 
of perception and those of the real world of physical science, he enables 
himself to accept both doctrines at once (p. 193). 

Now I maintain that it can be shown: (1) that Professor Fullerton’s 
account of the Kantian doctrine misses its essential meaning, and that 
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the criticisms he passes upon it are consequently irrelevant ; (2) that 
if they were relevant they would nullify the whole mathematical basis 
of our physical knowledge; (3) that the doctrine which he calls 
Berkeleyan is not Berkeley’s, and that the genuine doctrine of Berkeley 
does actually make the mathematical foundations of physics false. 

(1) Professor Fullerton throughout forgets that, in spite of some 
serious inconsistencies of expression, Kant’s doctrine of space and time 
is meant as logic and not as psychology. It is an account not of the 
way in which we come to form our notions of space and time, but of 
space and time themselves as described by the mathematician’s system 
of spatial and temporal axioms, #. ¢., of what Professor Fullerton calls 
‘real’ space and time. It is a pure confusion, therefore, arising from 
the tacit substitution of psychology for logic, when Professor Fullerton 
conceives himself to have refuted Kant’s logical doctrine that the 
infinity of space and time are directly presented in ‘ intuition,’ by the 
psychological reflection that we cannot see all space or perceive all 
time at once. What Kant clearly means by this assertion is exactly 
what is meant when it is also said that the number-series is directly 
given to us as infinite when we know the law of its formation. Just 
as it is logically implied that the series of integers is infinite, when it 
is recognized that from any integer I can get a new integer by adding 
one, so in the recognition of the logical axiom that, between any two 
distinct points A and B on a straight line, there can always be found 
a third, and beyond either of them a fourth, the infinity of space — 
in one dimension — is already /ogica//y implied. Any attempt to attack 
this position on grounds of psychology may be dismissed as mere 
confusion. 

(2) But Professor Fullerton goes further. He tries to show in 
a special chapter (ch. xi), that the very conception of space and 
time as infinitely divisible, which, by the way, he confuses with the 
conception of them as continuous, gives rise to insoluble logical con- 
tradictions. Now Professor Fullerton is, as I am glad to see, a ration- 
alist, and holds strongly that what is contradictory cannot be the 
truth about the ‘real’ world. Hence, if his argument in this chapter 
were satisfactory, it would follow that he at least has no right subse- 
quently to accept the mathematical doctrines based on these supposed 
absurdities as true of the ‘ real’ world. But, fortunately for science, 
his arguments are the reverse of cogent. In the main, he has nothing 
better to offer than the old objection that, if there are an infinity of 
points between A and B, a moving particle can never, setting out from 
A, get as faras B. The answer is obvious. If the points in AB are 
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infinite, so are the successive moments of any interval of time. In 
fact, both series have the same number, the well-known ‘ number of 
the continuum’ ; there are just as many terms of the one series as of 
the other. Hence every new position of the particle is correlated with 
a fresh moment of time, and the demonstration reduces to the mere 
assertion that we know that neither series is infinite. 

(3) Professor Fullerton’s final verdict, with which no one need 
quarrel, is that, after all, when we remember that the mathematician’s 
space and time are elaborate ideal constructions reached by abstraction, 
the supposed psychological objections become irrelevant. This is, 
however, a position which no Berkeleyan is free to assume. For the 
whole foundation of the Berkeleyan philosophy is that abstractions are 
always illegitimate, and, in fact, unmeaning. The whole mathematical 
scheme is, on this view, worthless, since ‘ perceptual space and time’ 
are all the space and time there are. There are plenty of indications 
in Berkeley himself that he saw this, and was prepared to accept the 
inference, and since Professor Fullerton very properly refuses to follow 
his lead, he should at least have indicated to his readers that his ‘ Berk- 
eleyan’ view is something inconsistent with the first principles of 
Berkeleyanism. 

The third and fourth divisions of Professor Fullerton’s book appear 
to me of considerably higher value than the preceding two, though 
here also the neglect of ‘theory of knowledge’ appears to me to 
detract from the significance of many of hisconclusions. ‘Throughout 
the third part, as well as in the concluding chapters of the second, I 
seem to find traces of insufficient analysis in the whole treatment of 
the conception of an ‘external’ world. At times the author seems 
scarcely to discriminate between the two very different conceptions of 
the ‘external’ world as the ‘ objective ’ system of real events, directly 
or indirectly knowable by all minds, and essentially distinct from the 
psychological processes by which the individual mind apprehends it, 
and the very different conception of the ‘ external world’ as a system 
of purely physical realities. I cannot but feel that Professor Fuller- 
ton’s apparent conviction that the reality of an ‘ external’ world, in 
the former sense, is a sufficient refutation of ‘ idealism,’ derives some 
of its support from a confusion between these two very different things. 
Unless it can be shown that objective reality must be material in its 
character, it scarcely follows that the idealist or immaterialist is 
logically bound to deny the reality of an objective order, accessible 
alike to the knowledge of all minds, and thus to reduce the realm of 
the knowable to a chaos. Altogether, while it seems to me that Pro- 
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fessor Fullerton pleads well, and often unanswerably, for empirical 
realism against subjectivism, he leaves almost untouched the problem 
whether empirical realism may not be compatible with, or even, as 
Kant thought, imply as its completion, a transcendental idealism. 

Turning to the narrower sense of the ‘external,’ in which the ex- 
ternal world may be contrasted, not with the constructions of imagi- 
nation, but with the ‘inner’ world of thought and feeling, I fail to 
find in Professor Fullerton any precise indication either of the limits 

j of the concept of the physical order, or of the nature of the reality he 
desires to ascribe to it. This, I take it, arises from that neglect to 
allow sufficient prominence to the categories of social life of which I 
have already spoken. Apart from the conception of the knowing 
individual as a person who has necessarily to depend upon the codper- 
ation of others in effecting a common end, and as thus constrained to 
communicate his meaning by reference to a system of relations valid 
for the thought of all, it seems scarcely possible to frame an ‘ episte- 
mological’ conception of the contents of a physical order which will 
stand the test of criticism. And when once the physical order has 
been defined, as it seems necessary to define it, as a system of relations 
which, being valid for the perception of all agents, affords the basis 
for intercommunication and codperation, it becomes reasonable to ask 

} whether the way is not open for a more idealistic interpretation of 
that order, and a less absolute distinction between the ‘ physical’ and 
the ‘mental’ worlds than Professor Fullerton seems to think possible. 
May it not be that the ‘ physical’ order is after all simply a system 
constituted by the more fixed and routine-like reactions of the indi- 
viduals of a social order ? 

For Professor Fullerton such a conception seems excluded by the 
fact that he holds very strongly by the view that the physical order is 
a rigid and unbroken mechanism (see chs. xv and xxxii). For this 
doctrine I cannot, however, find that he has any reason in particu- 
lar to offer, except that the postulates of the physical sciences are of a 

} mechanical kind. Here, again, one may think that it would have been 
pertinent to ask whether rigidly uniform sequence according to me- 
chanical law is actually required as a postulate by any physical science. 
Consideration of the actual methods by which results are obtained in 
natural science might point to the view that perfect mechanism and 
absolute uniformity are neither demonstrable nor necessary. Sup- 
posing, to take a familiar view, the laws of physical science should all 
be of the nature of statistical averages, formule which express within 
a certain degree of approximation the result of observations over a 
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wide range of data in which minor individual differences have been 
consciously neglected, perfect mechanism and absolute uniformity 
would no longer be predicable of nature, and yet we should still have 
all the uniformity that the physical sciences either require or can es- 
tablish, while we should no longer be confronted with the formidable 
task of finding room in one and the same universe for a huge physical 
‘mechanism’ and a world of genuinely purposive and intelligent 
selves. Professor Fullerton, I fear, has not sufficiently reflected on the 
fact that, however ingenious and complicated a machine may be, there 
is always a man somewhere in the background to run it. Indeed, 
Descartes, for whose conception of the soul housed in the pineal gland 
Professor Fullerton has scant courtesy, seems to me about the one 
mechanical philosopher who has fairly and impartially carried out the 
whole implication of this comparison of the physical order to a 
machine of human construction. Whatever may be thought of these 
remarks, I am sure Professor Fullerton does an unconscious injustice 
to the opponents of the mechanical conception in ascribing to them 
a dislike and distrust of the methods and results of modern physical 
science. It is not to mechanical science, but to the mechanistic phi- 
losophy that we demur, and it is an essential part of our case that the 
assumptions of that philosophy form no part of the necessary logical 
equipment of the mechanical sciences. And, as to existing facts, does 
Professor Fullerton suppose that actual scientific procedure never pre- 
sents us with indeterminate equations ? 

Professor Fullerton’s treatment of the relation of mind to the 
physical order is perhaps the best thought out and most satisfactory 
part of his book. Interaction of the mental and the physical he, of 
course, rejects, as any one who is consistent in regarding the physical 
world asa perfect self-supporting mechanism must. But his argument, 
apart from the uncritical acceptance of the mechanical postulate, does 
not seem to possess any very great cogency. It consists simply in 
urging that interaction, when thought out, must be conceived on the 
analogy of the interaction of two material systems, and that therefore 
the interactionist must, in consistency, be a concealed materialist. 
But does this conclusion really follow? No doubt, if the interaction- 
ist undertakes to say Aow mind brings about mechanical changes in 
body, he runs some danger of couching his explanation in material- 
istic terms ; but the real question is whether he would not be justified 
in refusing to answer the question at all, on the very ground alleged 
by Professor Fullerton himself, in expounding his ‘ parallelistic’ theory, 
that the relation in question is unique and therefore incapable of 
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analogical explanation? Itis certainly unfortunate that Professor Ful- 
lerton should have selected Descartes as the corpus vile of his demon- 
stration, as he only gets in his proof of disguised materialism by falling 
into the vulgar error of crediting Descartes with the assertion, which 
that philosopher was far too acute to make, that the ‘soul’ literally 
pulls and pushes the pineal gland. 

Professor Fullerton’s own theory of parallelism is worked out with 
remarkable ingenuity in what are perhaps the best chapters of the 
whole book, and approaches very closely to that recently promulgated 
by Professor Miinsterberg. According to his doctrine, we must be 
content to say simply that there is a ‘ point-for-point ’’ correspondence 
between certain physical processes in the brain and the psychical proc- 
esses of mental life. But we must not say that the psychical processes 
are effects of the bodily processes, nor yet that the psychical 
states are themselves causally related when their bodily counterparts 
are cause and effect. Causal relations hold only between physical 
processes, and therefore neither between the bodily and the mental, nor 
between mental events themselves. At first sight, this looks like simply 
falling back upon the fact of psychophysical concomitance as such, as 
an ultimate peculiarity of the real world, a position which, in psy- 
chology at any rate, might be fully defensible. But, as metaphysi- 
cians, we have surely to face a difficulty when we thus break up what 
comes to us in our experience as a single world into two such mutually 
exclusive parts as a realm of bodies, which goes on its own way entirely 
se!f-supported and self-determined, and a realm of minds, which are 
there, but appear to exercise no influence on the rest of existence by 
their presence. Professor Miinsterberg, indeed, has a reply to the 
problem how two such heterogeneous realms can possibly be taken for 
one ; he maintains throughout that both realms are the product of an 
artificial and unreal transformation of the concrete facts of experience 
into sets of scientific symbols ; but there is nothing in Professor Ful- 
lerton’s preceding discussions to show that he has any doubt that the 
constructions of physics and psychology are other than concrete reali- 
ties. And the ‘ point-to-point’ correspondence on which he insists 
raises a further doubt as to the self-consistency of his doctrine. If it 
really exists, then between two mental processes which are the coun- 
terparts of two cerebral changes themselves related by a law of invari- 
able sequence there must clearly be a similar relation of sequence. 
Now Professor Fullerton has in his fifteenth chapter identified causal 
relation with uniform sequence. Hence it seems to follow that mental 
processes must be causally related. It is true that on occasion Profes- 
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sor Fullerton appears to deny that mental processes have a position in 
time, but as he speaks of their ‘coming into existence at a given 
moment,’ and tells us emphatically that consciousness ‘ gradually 
emerges,’ this denial must clearly not be pressed. To say nothing of 
the consideration that, if there is not a temporal correlation between 
mental and bodily states, the whole system of correspondences estab- 
lished by the psycho-physicist rests in the end on the empty air. 

There is much that is interesting and suggestive in Professor Fuller- 
ton’s fourth part, where he discusses the evidence for the existence of 
other minds, and for that of God, and the relation between mechanism 
and teleology. But I do not find that incidental passages of excellent 
sense remove the doubts raised in my mind by his whole scheme. I 
do not, for instance, feel sure that his mechanical interpretation of the 
physical order admits of his validly using the argument from analogy 
to justify a belief in other minds than his own. If there is no philo- 
sophical absurdity in the view that physical nature, the actions of the 
human body included, is a pure mechanism, what ground have I to 
suppose that the purposive behavior of another man’s body is evidence 
for crediting him with a mind? What is the worth of an analogy 
which rests simply and solely on consideration of the single case of 
myself? You must not reply that where we find intelligent purpose it 
is safe to infer the presence of mind; for, on the author’s hypothesis, 
the mind which is correlated with my body has no influence whatever 
on the course of my-body’s behavior. It merely happens to be found 
there along with the body. 

Similarly with the case of God. Professor Fullerton, as I am glad 
to see, attaches more weight to the argument from design than to any 
form of the ‘ ontological’ proof, and is commendably anxious to dis- 
tinguish proofs which aim at the establishment of a real ‘God’ from 
those which seek to demonstrate a mere philosophical ‘ Absolute.’ 
With his conclusion that belief in God is a matter for legitimate 
faith, and not for logical demonstration, I cordially agree. But I can- 
not help asking what part is left for a genuine ‘God’ in Professor Ful- 
lerton’s system. Clearly he cannot recognize such a God as a supreme 
controlling and directing mind, for by his mechanical postulates the 
world neither needs nor can receive direction and guidance. If there 
is a God, he would seem to be compelled to play the part of a mere 
supernumerary spectator of the world-machine’s operations. Pro- 
fessor Fullerton, indeed, seems to hold that, in recognizing that the 
machinery of itself sometimes brings about results which fit in with 
our preconceived desires, he has left enough teleology in the world to 
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satisfy any reasonable man, and possibly he thinks God may well be 
content with what suffices reasonable men. I suspect, however, that 
most of us desire a great deal more for ourselves, and I feel sure that 
the Theists among us will raise much more exacting demands on 
behalf of God. 

I must not omit to add that the chapter on Free Will and Deter- 
minism is quite the feeblest in the book. The rational believer in 
freedom will find there the merest caricature of what he holds. Pro- 
fessor Fullerton appears to think that by merely refuting the theory of 
a motiveless and irrational derum arbitrium indifferentia he has 
shown the truth of the Determinism which asserts that human will is 
rigidly determined causally by ‘antecedents.’ Of the logical difficul- 
ties inherent in this conception, though they are none of them novel, 
he has no perceptible inkling. He does not even deal with the con- 
sideration, which ought to occur spontaneously to an intelligent pupil, 
that, in saying that action is causally determined by circumstances and 
character, we are forgetting that character is not antecedently given 
us as something already there before moral action begins. The full 
discussion of the problem, and the philosophical justification for the 
view that there is in a real sense an element of indetermination in 
moral action, requires, to be sure, a logical analysis of the concepts of 
causation and determination which goes far beyond anything that Pro- 
fessor Fullerton has undertaken in his previous chapters. Still he 
really ought not to give his reader the notion that there have never 
been any other positions in philosophy than those of the Determinist 
and of the ‘ Free-Willist.’ 

I ought to mention that Professor Singer furnishes the work with an 
interesting note on the physical order, and that the typographical 
execution is in general excellent. I note, however, that on p. 344 the 
name of P. G. Tait is misspelled ‘Tate’, and that eight lines lower 
down ‘ phenom/nal’ is a misprint for ‘ phenomenal.’ A book which 
contains so many interesting incidental discussions would also have 


profited by an analytical table of contents. 
A. E. TAayLor. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 

Psychology: An Introductory Study of the Structure and Function 
of Human Consciousness. By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1904.—pp. vii, 402. 

Although there is no dearth of able works on psychology in English, 
the number of clear and intelligible text-books in the subject, suited 
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to the needs of the average undergraduate of our American colleges, is 
not great. Under the circumstances a new contribution, offered by a 
man of Professor Angell’s training and experience, cannot fail to 
arouse the expectations of teachers of psychology. And we may say 
at once that Professor Angell has produced a creditable piece of work, 
one that will prove a helpful guide to students in most respects. It is, 
taken as a whole, a clear and interesting presentation of the subject, 
comprehensive in its scope, sound in its general conclusions, and free 
from exaggerations. Of course, it is not to be expected that the 
reader should agree with all the positions taken; there are many de- 
batable questions in psychology, as in other fields of research, and no 
text-book, however good, can hope to obtain absolute assent to its 
views from anyone except its author, if always from him. But it is 
not necessary that one should accept everything that Professor Angell 
says in order to derive benefit from a study of his work, and whatever 
criticisms we may have to offer must not be taken as a reflection on 
the value of his book, or as a qualification of the judgment we have 
already expressed. 

The extreme analytical psychologist, in his desire to reduce every- 
thing mental to its simplest elements, is apt to lose sight of human 
consciousness as a unity, while the extreme ‘ functionalist,’ in his 
effort to make plain what the mind actually does, is apt to ignore 
every consideration of it but its utility. In one case the student does 
not see the mind for its parts, in the other he does not see the mind 
for its acts. In either case he gets an inadequate conception of 
mental processes. In trying to do justice to both ways of looking at 
the subject, Professor Angell keeps his balance and avoids extremes. 
As he declares in his Preface: ‘‘ Psychologists have hitherto devoted 
a larger part of their energy to investigating the structure of the mind. 
Of late, however, there has been manifest a disposition to deal more 
fully with its functional and genetic phases. To determine how con- 
sciousness develops and how it operates is felt to be quite as important 
as the discovery of its constituent elements. This book attempts to set 
forth in an elementary way the generally accepted facts and principles 
bearing upon these adjacent fields of psychological inquiry, so far as 
they pertain to the mind of man. Inasmuch as it is mental activity, 
rather than mental structure, which has immediate significance for 
thought and conduct, it is hoped that students of philosophy, as well 
as students of education, may find the book especially useful. The 
author has had the interests of such students constantly in mind.”’ 

No one will, in my opinion, find fault with this attitude. At the 
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same time, it seems to me that Professor Angell goes beyond the princi- 
ples laid down in his Preface, when he places himself at what he calls 
the biological standpoint. ‘‘In our study of mental processes,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ we shall adopt the biological point of view just now dominant in 
psychology, and regard consciousness, not as a metaphysical entity 
to be investigated apart from other things, but rather as one among 
many manifestations of organic life, to be understood properly only 
when regarded in connection with life phenomena. We shall dis- 
cover, as we go On, abundant reason for the belief that conscious 
processes and certain nervous processes are indissolubly bound up with 
one another in the human being. But at this point, without attempt- 
ing to justify the assertion, we may lay it down as a basal postulate 
that the real human organism is a psychophysical organism, and that 
the mental portion of it is not to be completely or correctly appre- 
hended without reference to the physiological portion. The psycho- 
physical organism is, moreover, a real unit’’ (p.6). That is, the con- 
scious processes and the nervous processes form an inseparable unit, 
the mental portion of which is a manifestation of the physiological 
portion. On the next page we are told: ‘‘ Our adoption of the bio- 
logical point of view, while it implies no disrespect for metaphysics, 
will mean not only that we shall study consciousness in connection with 
physiological processes wherever possible, but it will also mean that we 
shall regard all the operations of consciousness — all our sensations, all 
our emotions, and all our acts of will—as so many expressions of 
organic adaptations to our environment, an evironment which we must 
remember is social as well as physical. To the biologist an organism 
represents a device for executing movements in response to the stimu- 
lations and demands of the environment. In the main these move- 
ments are of an organically beneficial character, otherwise the creature 
would perish. Mind seems to be the master device by means of 
which these adaptive operations of organic life may be made most 
perfect.’’ That is, the mental portion of the psychophysical unit now 
comes into its rights ; the manifestation of the nervous portion turns 
upon the nervous portion and straightens the latter out when it gets 
into difficulties, or the nervous portion becomes a manifestation of the 
mental portion. Each side of the unit is both manifestor and ‘ mani- 
festee,’ though the accent is laid on the physical organism, which 
produces the mind to serve its own purposes, the preservation of the 
organism. ‘The mind is merely a roundabout way of realizing this 
end. It is true, the mind seems to attain to a somewhat more digni- 
fied position a little later on (page 12), when the author says: ‘‘It 
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would be a truer expression of the facts, however, to say that these [the 
sense Organs and the muscles] are the tools with which the mind 
works. Through the sense organs it receives its raw material, and by 
its own operations this material is worked up and organized into the 
coherent product which we call intelligence. This intelligence is 
then made effective in practical ways through the rationally controlled 
action of the voluntary muscles.’’ 

To the average outsider not initiated into the mysteries of function- 
alism, all this is more or less confusing. But there are greater troubles 
ahead of us. After making a desperate struggle to comprehend the 
biological conception, we are calmly informed on page 47: ‘‘ Let it 
be understood once and for all that wherever we speak, as occasionally 
we do, as though the mind might in a wholly unique manner step in 
and bring about changes in the action of the nervous system, we are 
employing a convenient abbreviation of expression which harmonizes 
with the ordinary everyday methods of thinking and speaking about 
these relations. The real fact appears to be, as we observed in the 
previous chapter, that whenever we have mental activity, we have also 
neural activity in the cerebral cortex. The basal distinction in the 
two kinds of nervous action to which we are referring in this chapter 
is, therefore, not primarily between a form in which the mind suddenly 
produces changes in the nerves as against one in which it does not, 
but rather a distinction between certain kinds of neural activity involv- 
ing consciousness, ¢. g., cortical activity of the cerebrum, and certain 
other kinds not involving it, ¢. g., spinal cord reflexes. To use on 
every occasion the long modifying phrases necessary to precise accuracy 
on this matter would evidently be unduly cumbrous, and so we shall 
employ the commoner modes of expression, but the fundamental facts 
which lie behind these convenient metaphors must not be forgotten.’’ 

If we stick to this text, the mind ceases to be the master device it 
was said to be, and the sense-organs and muscles can no longer be 
regarded as tools with which the mind works. Certain kinds of 
neural activity énvo/ve consciousness; whenever we have mental 
activity, we have also neural activity in the cerebral cortex. This may 
be interpreted to mean either that consciousness runs parallel with 
cortical activity and that consciousness and neural processes cannot 
influence each other, or that consciousness is an effect of neural proc- 
esses, but not a cause, an epiphenomenon, a mere looker-on. In 
either case the functionalistic position breaks down, and all the state- 
ments, made afterwards in the book, that consciousness appears in 
response to the needs of the physiological organism and helps the 
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organism to do what it could not do alone, are mere metaphors. 
Consciousness may appear as much as it pleases, but it can do nothing. 
If it can do nothing, what is the use of saying that it can —even 
metaphorically —and what is the use of making such ado about 
functionalism? We are told that we cannot understand consciousness 
unless we conceive it as appearing when it is needed, and as helping to 
straighten things out; and then we are told that it really doesn’t 
straighten anything out at all, that this is merely an ordinary every day 
way of thinking and speaking. If that is so, why go on making 
assertions like the following: ‘‘ A closer inspection of the situation 
will suggest to us the generalization, which is undoubtedly correct, 
that we shall find consciousness appearing at those points where there 
is incapacity on the part of the purely physiological mechanism to 
cope with the demands of the surroundings. If the reflexes and the 
automatic acts were wholly competent to steer the organism through- 
out its course, there is no reason to suppose consciousness would ever 
put in an appearance. Certainly we never find it intruding itself 
where these conditions are observed, except in pathological instances ’’ 
(p. 50). ‘*Consequently, when a stimulus of sound bursts in upon 
its [the child’s] activities, some of which, as we have seen, are always 
in progress, it finds itself helpless and unable to act in any save a ran- 
dom and disordered way. Straightway appears consciousness with 
its accompanying cortical activities, taking note of the nature of the 
stimulus and of the various kinds of muscular response which it called 
forth. From this point on, the development is steady and uninter- 
rupted toward the attainment of those fixed and intelligent modes of 
reaction which we call habits’’ (p. 51). ‘‘ If we inquire more closely 
into the conditions under which expressions of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction arise, we find that they align themselves very suggestively 
with the doctrine which we have repeatedly formulated regarding the 
origin of consciousness in general. When the child is cold or hungry 
consciousness is called into play, for the organism does not possess, 
in its inherited mechanism of reflexes and automatic movements, any 
device adequate to cope with these difficulties. But the materials of 
voluntary muscular control have not as yet been acquired, and so the 
intense dammed-up nervous currents break over into the few pervious 
pathways of the quasi-reflex type. . . . If there were no damming 
up of the nervous currents, if the stimulus represented by the cold 
immediately resulted in releasing efficient motor reactions, there is 
no reason to suppose consciousness would be aroused. This however 
is not the case. The stimulations are there and they become more 
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and more insistent. The conditions for the appearance of conscious- 
ness are, therefore, at hand, and if we may judge by external expres- 
sions it promptly comes to life’’ (pp. 276 f. See also pp. 59, 176, 
283, 313, 322 ff., 327 f., 357). 

Taken literally, these statements mean that consciousness in its vari- 
ous forms appears when the organism gets into a tight place and needs 
expert testimony, as it were, and accommodatingly disappears again 
‘*the moment that physiological conditions are established adequate to 
the supervision of the various motor adjustments necessary to the 
organism’’ (p. 357). ‘* The case of volition affords the conspicuous 
and typical instance of this disposition. When a special form of motor 
activity is needed, attention steps in and the psychophysical processes 
which we have just described codperate to effect a satisfactory codrdi- 
nation. This codrdination is then deposited, so to speak, in the 
nervous system in the form of a habit. When further organic de- 
mands arise, this habit is ready at hand and capable of being employed 
with a minimum of conscious control. In this way consciousness is 
ever pressing onward, supported by the reserve forces of habitual 
codrdinations, which can at any moment be summoned in the conquest 
of new realms. Volition has thus no sooner established a habit than 
it turns about and employs the habit as a tool in the construction of 
larger, more extensive habits’’ (p. 357). Like a deus ex machina con- 
sciousness appears on the scene in the nick of time, does its work, and 
silently steals away, seeking ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures new.’’ 

If all this isa mere matter of terminology and not to be taken seri- 
ously, functionalism goes to pieces, as we said before, and Professor 
Angell is either thrown back upon paralielism or the epiphenomenon 
theory. If it is not mere make-believe, but literal truth, then mental 
processes are either the effects of physiological processes, and physiolog- 
ical processes the effects of mental processes; or consciousness is a 
creation out of nothing, appearing on occasion of certain physiological 
processes and influencing them somehow, only to disappear again into 
nothing when the work is done. In either case, the physiological 
processes seem to be the fundamental reality according to Professor 
Angell, and consciousness at their beck and call ; for if it were not for 
the demands of the organism, consciousness would not arise ; it arises 
only when and because it is needed to serve the purposes of organic 
life. Although we should not like to accept this latter conception 
without understanding exactly what is meant by organic processes, 
we have no desire to quarrel with Professor Angell for accepting any 
one of the theories mentioned above as a working hypothesis. Our 
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chief objection here is that Professor Angell seems inclined to accept 
them all, and that he asks us to regard as a mere metaphor the very 
theory which he employs as his most fundamental and constant prin- 


ciple of explanation. 
FRANK THILLY. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Bettrage sur religiésen Psychologie: Psychobiologie und Gefihil. 
By G. Vorsropt. Leipzig, Deichert, 1904. — pp. vi, 173. 


This is the third in a series of essays, several more of which are 
promised, aiming at the reconstruction of theology upon a psychologi- 
cal basis. The two earlier essays are Psychologie in Theologie und 
Kirche ? (Dessau-Leipzig, 1893), and Psychologie des Glaubens (Git- 
tingen, 1895). In religion, says Vorbrodt, ‘‘ Gott treibt praktische 
Psychologie.’’ That is, in all dealings with religion we have to 
do with a content primarily psychological. In the care of souls psy- 
chology should have a place parallel to that which it holds in pedagogy. 
Similarly, the first duty of dogmatic theology is to recognize certain 
psychological facts. Not the method, indeed, but the content of 
dogmatics is properly psychological. Metaphysics and history occupy 
a secondary place. Metaphysics we must have, but it should be 
founded directly upon psychology, and not indirectly through episte- 
mology. As against the historical movement represented by Har- 
nack, the author holds that the essence of Christianity cannot be de- 
termined by its history. ‘‘ Das Christentum is zuerst eine individuell- 
psychologisch-naturwissenschaftlich-biologische Grésse, erst in zweiter 
Linie etwas Geschichtliches.’’ ‘‘ The nerve of history is and always 
will be psychology.”’ 

Vorbrodt has no thought, however, of collecting data for a psy- 
chology of religion, but only of establishing certain points of view. 
His ultimate aim is not to describe facts, but to solve the fundamental 
problems of theistic and Christian belief. His method consists in the 
critical analysis of such concepts as faith, value-judgment, life, feel- 
ing, and so on, always with the emphasis upon the psychological 
aspect. The execution of this design includes almost endless Ausein- 
andersetzungen with reference to other writers, and the result is a 
hitchy movement of thought that repels the reader and obscures the 
strength of the author’s constructive thought. 

The present volume discusses two closely related topics which the 
author designates as ‘‘ Psychologie in der Theologie’’ and ‘‘ Psychologie 
des religidsen Gefiihls’’ respectively. I shall not undertake to trace 
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the thought of these papers in its exact order, which would be diffi- 
cult because of the irregular movement already described, or to re- 
produce the various schemata into which the author divides his treat- 
ment. I shall seek only to bring out some of the chief points at 
which the essay touches upon current problems of the psychology of 
religion. 

The basal idea of the whole is that eternal life must be included 
within the data of our conscious existence. This eternal life is 
primarily qualitative ; it is not extension in time, but elevation above 
time, and tendency toward the infinite. Here is the center of Chris- 
tianity ; here is the experience through which alone Christian history 
acquires vital meaning for us. The problem of religion, then, is the 
problem of what life really is. No mere analogy between spiritual and 
physical life is here intended, but rather such an extension of the 
range of biology as will include the higher as well as the lower phe- 
nomena of life. Religious life is not to be separated from other life, 
or soul from body, or man from other orders of living things. In 
plant life, animal life, and human life, the author sees a single process 
which culminates in the realization of eternal life abiding in us. This 
is certainly the central idea in Vorbrodt’s notion of ‘ psycho-biology,’ 
though he does not see how to include the spiritual life and power of 
Jesus within the general life-series. In general the eternal life, which 
is identified with the supernatural, is thought of as interpenetrating 
our whole psychic life somewhat in the manner of endosmosis. 

Vorbrodt’s conception of mental life is, in general, functional. 
Psychical functions as a whole are regarded as a regulating apparatus 
for our adjustment to the conditions of life. The spiritual life is a 
special regulating apparatus, not so much for man’s assertion of him- 
self against nature, as for the progressive forming of the soul itself. 
Prayer, for example, puts the soul into possession of itself and 
heightens its powers. But this point of view does not reduce every- 
thing to the level of the lowest mentality. There are qualitative 
differences ; we experience different directions of desire, and this ex- 
perience is simply an ultimate fact that has to be recognized. But, 
once recognized, it casts a new light upon the whole notion of life. 
It necessitates a Geistesbtologie, of which dogmatics is properly a part. 

From this point of view, the author examines the specific nature and 
function of the religious feeling. This feeling is not to be defined by 
some content or other (as, feeling of dependence, or feeling of the 
infinite), but by the function of adjustment that it performs. Feeling 
in general constitutes one feature in our response toenvironment. Its 
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special characteristics are immediacy and a certain indeterminateness. 
It stands, that is, for a general rather than a special orientation. As 
to quality and extent, it is more than pleasure-pain (there is also 
‘* Lust zu etwas’’), and there are characteristic feelings included in 
intellection and in volition, so that feeling is coextensive with con- 
sciousness. 

The approach to religious feeling is made through a study of esthetic 
feeling. Here the interest centers about the question whether the 
esthetic experience, like other experience, contains an intuition of 
objective reality, or whether it has only subjective value. Admit- 
ting that the weight of current opinion is against him, Vorbrodt 
nevertheless maintains that, as feeling in general reports (so to speak) 
imponderables of the outer world that are not otherwise perceptible, 
so the specific ‘ Einfiihlung’ in which we esthetically feel ourselves 
related to the beautiful object is not essentially illusory, but essentially 
valid. ‘‘ As in concepts, which, though they are formally subjective, 
nevertheless content-wise certainly represent some sort of reality, so in 
feelings we possess a compensation (vague, of course, yet necessary) 
for gaps in our scanty perception. In the economy of the soul, feel- 
ings, as well as concepts, have a representative, abbreviating, comple- 
mental significance.’’ 

Here, then, is a factor that may be called intuition. It is not per- 
ception ( Vahrnehmung), which implies more of internal definition, 
but intuition (Anschauung), which points to the real presence of an 
object. This factor is, indeed, inserted into our experience rather 
than merely received therefrom; it is an ‘‘ego-fugal’’ rather than 
‘*ego-petal’’ function; yet this does not deprive it of objective 
validity. For, in a precisely parallel way, a conceptual contribution 
is made to perception. In fact, the judgment of perception itself is 
not separable from an immediate ‘‘ perception-feeling’’ which, as a 
sort of unconscious judgment, hovers over experience in its entirety. 

The religious feeling, like the zsthetic, points to a metaphysical 
something. Specifically, it intuits God by the process of Zinfiihlung. 
This is no mere inference or ‘ knowledge about,’ no mere personifica- 
tion, no process of mere suggestion; it is the realization of God as 
actually present. 

Obviously, then, religion is not mere feeling. Feeling is not more 
prominent in religion than in other spheres of mental activity. Re- 
ligion is rather a matter of the heart ( Gemiith), ‘‘ and the heart is the 
kernel of the soul, while (properly understood) the understanding is 
the shell.’’ Ina word, then, the central fact of religious psychology, 
according to Vorbrodt, is objectively valid intuition. 
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Undoubtedly this reminds one of the self-evident intuitions of the 
Scottish philosophy, yet the two views are far from being identical. 
For Vorbrodt’s intuition-theory rests back upon the general notion of 
life as adjustment ; of mental processes as regulating devices useful in 
this adjustment ; of feeling as one of these regulating devices, and so 
of religious feeling as a part of the general function of adjustment to 
the conditions of life. Now this makes feeling fer se a partial revela- 
tion of the conditions of life. And so we may say that religion has 
objective validity. 

This general tendency of thought is to be found in much writing 
about religion in ourday. Mental life, it is said, is not limited to our 
clear ideas ; it extends down into a subconscious stratum which reaches 
out indefinitely and touches a deeper and wider reality than that of 
our focal perception. In one form or another this thought will be 
found (to mention only a few cases) in James ( Varieties of Religious 
Experience), Starbuck (‘‘ The Feelings and their Place in Religion,’’ 
Am. J. Rel. Psy. and Ed., 1, 2, 168), and Rufus M. Jones (Socta/ 
Law in the Spiritual World, Philadelphia, 1904). Vorbrodt dis- 
tinguishes the narrower from the wider mental life by comparing 
‘ Erfahren’ with ‘Erleben.’ The former points to the action of 
the environment upon us as expressed in a specific mental content ; 
the latter refers rather to the reaction of the ‘‘ innermost kernel ’’ of 
the soul to environment. It is more general, and it includes what 
other writers, though not Vorbrodt, call the subconscious. 

That there is some truth in this view follows at once from adopting 
the functional view of consciousness and then noting the universality 
of religion. Certainly religion is a part of man’s adjustment to the 
conditions of life, and therefore it stands for something in the environ- 
ment. But difficulty arises whenever we ask for a specific statement 
of what this something is. The clue followed by Vorbrodt is appa- 
rently two-fold. First, he notes the genetic-biological function of feel- 
ing. But this hardly leads to the kind of object that religion worships, 
for it leaves us in the midst of the merely physiological facts that 
form the correlate of organic sensations. Second, he makes a new 
essay to find the religious object in his analysis of a specific experience 
called Einfiihiung. ‘These two sides of Vorbrodt’s thought seem to 
me to stand for a fundamental difficulty inherent in the topic. If we 
ask whether there is some specific experience in which we obtain valid 
certainty of God, we come upon all those processes of suggestion and 
fallacious inference which lead Menzies to remark that religion arose 
out of illusion. Vorbrodt refuses to see the influence of suggestion in 
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normal religious states, but I venture to believe that a study of the 
facts by ordinary empirical methods will show that every specific indi- 
vidual experience of God by Zinfiih/ung essentially involves factors of 
suggestion and inference. On the other hand, if we turn from specific 
religious experiences to the nature of feeling as a whole, the objective 
content, while it acquires breadth, loses definiteness. What is defi- 
nitely determinable is a mass of organic conditions. The rest is the 
dark in which all cats are gray. How the philosophy of religion can 
get out of this apparent smfasse this is hardly the place to say, but 
some help might conceivably be found in an endeavor to codrdinate 
the rational analysis of the idealists with the functional analysis of the 
psychologists. 


GEORGE A. Coe. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


A Treatise on Cosmology. Vol. L., Introduction. By HERBERT 
NicHots. Cambridge, Mass., 1904.— pp. 455. 


A hasty review of physics in its development culminates in an image 
borrowed from Helmholtz, Maxwell, Thompson of a ‘‘ universal fluid 
interspersed with whorling rings.’’ Here the critic is moved to ask 
whether the traditional adjectives ‘ perfect,’ ‘ homogeneous,’ ‘ friction- 
less,’ ‘ incompressible,’ can retain their meaning in such a uniform 
world, whether the qualifications of our fluid be not ‘‘ best expressed by 
their omission,’’ and finally whether with all its adjectives the meaning 
of the substantive does not vanish also ($22). ‘‘ The universal plenum 
then does not require to be described as a ‘fluid.’ Absolutely its sole 
traits are its geometric properties and the lawfulness observed in its 
geometric changes ’’ (§ 23). This outcome “‘ is such as to compel every 
well balanced mind now to consider whether this same space and motion 
may not now be reduced to some conception more reconcilable with 
what has been learned of the problem on its mental side’’ (§ 33). 
This is an invitation to a review of philosophy in its development. 

In this review emphasis is laid on the contribution of the monadolo- 
gists, and then, of the more psychological philosophers. A character- 
istic step is from Leibniz to Lotze: ‘‘ It was Leibnitz’s shortcoming that 
he could neither whoily free his mind of the old spatial characteristics 
that are commonly assigned to the outer world, nor conjure up others, 
in accord with the [Berkeleyan] discovery that our spatial pictures are 
in us... .’’ (§ 70). The intervening contributions (above all, of 
Herbart) to the psychology of space made it easy for Lotze to accept 
the dictum that ‘‘spatial extension is wholly an affair of the indi- 
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vidual mind.’’ Space relationship is an ‘‘ intellectual order,’’ in 
which the elements ‘‘ arrange themselves according to their mean- 
ing (as constituents of the world’s content which stand in need of one 
another ),’’ an intellectual order ‘‘ which is va/id for them, but does 
not exist between them (Aficrocosmus)’’ (§ 138). The perfecting of 
this device for ‘‘ reconciling physics and philosophy,’’ the device, 
namely, of treating an extended world order as a symbolic representa- 
tion of relationships between elements which 7” themselves stand in no 
such relations, is the chief contribution of Wundt. 

An outside world which is a congeries of souls, an ézside world which 
is a system of sensations, owtstde and inside defined solely by a differ- 
ence in our way of ordering ‘he same e/ements,— this would seem to be 
the image in which the dialectic of history results. If now we ask what 
characteristics belong to these last facts of our world, the author 
enumerates six: ‘‘ Quality, Quantity, Changeableness, Lawfulness, 
Presentativeness, and Personality —— which together I shall call the 
ultimate and irreducible cosmic traits or elements’’ (§ 186). It is 
the ‘‘ nature of our thinking powers’’ which imposes just these traits 
on our conception, and then ‘‘all the facts of the universe display 
these six traits, and no other traits are displayed by them all’’ (§ 
287). 

Of the six, the last two are epigrammatically opposed in the formula : 
‘* Presentativeness is a unique sort of togetherness or conjunction. 


Personality . . . is presentative disjunction.’’ ‘‘ Any presentation 
is a personality. . . . We speak of the presentation when our interest 
is centered within the personality ; that is, upon the sort of qualities 
gathered there. . . . And we speak rather of the personality when we 


have in mind any such concrete group in presentatively disjoined rela- 
tion from other similar groups’’ (§ 272). The same facts, we have 
seen, are susceptible of arrangement in two orders, the Ahysica/ and 
the /sychica/; it is in terms of continuities and discontinuities of 
physical structure (¢. g., nervous systems) that ‘‘ personal peripheries ”’ 
are defined (§ 275 ef passim). 

The portion of his subject on which the author has spent his best 
ingenuity is that which attempts out of these beginnings to construct 
a world-order comparable to that contemplated by traditional physics. 
First, we may regard all changes in the world as intensity changes affect- 
ing an array of ultimate qualities. Then we may assign each quality to 
a point defined by a system of Cartesian codrdinates. Now the order 
of changes which continually sweep over this qualitative array ‘‘ like 
a fire over the prairie,’’ leads us to make this assignment in a certain 
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order, to establish lines, to recognize distances, and to discover the 
relationships of Euclidian geometry. 

The rest of physics is deducible from three laws applying to our 
array of ‘‘ points’’: (1) Every quality, when it changes to any other 
quality, may be regarded as changing continuously through a Scale of 
Change, toward or from the standard norm of that scale ; and all qual- 
ities may be regarded as forever tending thus to change toward that 
norm (§ 332). (2) (Ineffect) with change at any point is associated 
a change in the same sense at every other point inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the distance (§ 333). (3) All qualities are 
forever changing, and their variable distribution in the scale of 
change and through the universe is always such that. . . the sum of 
their Scale Heights is constant (§ 401). 

From these assumptions we are to see emerge the remaining dimen- 
sions (time, mass), the summary definitions (velocity, momentum, 
force, energy, etc.), and the laws (conservation of mass, of energy, 
Newton’s axioms and his law of gravitation) of traditional mechanics. 

The reviewer's following of this development is at points quite 
breathless. For example, the arrangement of bare qualities in a space 
scheme is accomplished with a gayety of heart that makes one wonder 
whether the difficulties that leave one so depressed after the reading of 
a Riemann or a Helmholtz, have really been felt by the author. 
Where not breathless one is still bewildered,—in such a dance of 
physical ‘‘dimensions’’ how is one to follow the figures? First we 
learn that the ‘‘ scale-height’’ (see law 1) of any quality is so much 
energy ($ 355), then that a unit length of the scale is equivalent to a 
unit force ($ 379), finally that the scale distance at which the quality 
of any point is maintained is mass (§ 388). The author is here 
speaking in terms of a ‘‘ recensed’’ physics, to be sure, but that he has 
a nicer feeling for the principles of definition in the new than appre- 
ciation of them in the old may well be doubted, when we read that ‘‘ a 
unit of force is defined in current physics as that force which continu- 
ally [ste] generates a unit of acceleration in a unit of mass ; or, as that 
amount of force that moves a unit of mass through a unit of space in a 
unit of time’’ (§ 379). 

E. A. SINGER, JR. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Les phénoménes psychiques. Par J. MAXWELL. Préface de CHARLES 

Ricuet. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1903. — pp. xi, 317. 

A rather imposing record of happenings, compiled from the author's 
own experiences and recounted in a well systematized fashion, a goodly 
amount of discussion, and a sufficient amount of theory to make some 
show of holding the facts together,— such is the make-up of this interesting 
and irritating book. It is easy enough to scoff at such reports of psychi- 
cal experiences, and easier still, perhaps, to remain indifferent to them. 
Readers with either of these predilections are likely to be mollified and put 
into a favorable temper by the introductory sections. Richet pleads for 
an open mind and for the combined virtues of prudence and scientific 
boldness, while the author, disclaiming all belief in the supernatural and 
in the occult sciences, and professing to have approached the subject without 
antecedent bias, testifies to his final and entire conviction by the sheer 
weight of the collected evidence. This evidence Maxwell has been col- 
lecting for ten years, rarely employing professional mediums, but being ex- 
traordinarily successful, it would seem, in encountering persons capable of 
displaying the phenomena desired. His observations, the author thinks, 
have been made with all due regard to the demands of scientific caution, 
and he has no hesitation in asserting the belief that he has been victimized 
neither by the fraud of others nor by his ownillusions. Although interested 
in the entire field of psychical happenings, Maxwell has restricted himself 
for the most part to the thorough investigation of the A/ysica/ phenomena, 
such as raps, levitations, and other movements of objects, luminosities, etc. 
The details as to methods, conditions, and alleged facts are not here in 
place. Suffice it to say that Maxwell entertains no doubt as to the fact that 
raps and such movements of objects as are included under the terms ‘ para- 
kinesis " and ‘telakinesis ’ occur under circumstances that preclude their ex- 
planation by any natural forces now recognized. The reality of luminous 
appearances and the various materializations is much more guardedly as- 
serted. 

The facts once granted, an hypothesis is cautiously suggested for their 
explanation. We may, says Maxwell, suppose the existence of a force 
hitherto unrecognized by science. This force closely resembles nervous 
energy, and a medium is simply one from whose person this energy is 
readily liberated, and who has the power to drain off the same energy from 
the mediumistic circle. Hence the necessity of a medium's presence when 
psychical phenomena are to be observed. A sort of field of force, then, is 
created about the medium and the changes of tension within this field cause 
the various occurrences. Numerous facts comfort the author in his defence 
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of this hypothesis. Rapsand movements of objects occur most satisfyingly 
in connection with certain muscular movements. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the expenditure of ordinary nervous energy facilitates the libera- 
tion of the other supposed force. That this may be so is further shown by 
the fatigue often felt by the medium and the rest at the conclusion of a 
sitting. Various cutaneous sensations, also, are frequently felt on the palms 
and other parts of the body. Further, all psychical phenomena occur more 
strikingly in a dim light. This, the possibilities of fraud excluded, sug- 
gests that the presence of light energy interferes with the liberation of the 
new force. Certain physical conditions, too, such as weather, and the 
general health and nervous state of both medium and sitters, appear highly 
influential. 

These few statements must suffice to indicate the general nature of the 
book. Its merits lie in the unbiased attitude of its writer, in the fact that 
he is keenly alive to fraud and deception, to which indeed a lengthy chap- 
ter is devoted, and most of all, perhaps, in his attempt to determine the 
exact conditions under which the alleged phenomena occur, and to erect, 
within the domain of natural science, an hypothesis that shall explain them, 
These attempts one must heartily commend. But in spite of its merits the 
book is not convincing. The author's own statement that this would prob- 
ably be the case was indeed a clever prophecy. The perpetual insistence 
upon the need of careful control for the avoidance of fraud seems to lend 
to the book a certain specious value, specious because the insistence upon 
care always outruns the evidence of its exercise in obtaining the observa- 
tions reported. In the effort to spare the reader, there is no complete de- 
scription of the conditions surrounding any given experience, and one is 
forced to content oneself with the assurances of the author that there was 
no fraud and no deception. Such books as this will remain unconvincing, 
and should remain so until they can prescribe the conditions which shall 
unfailingly bring about the phenomena in question. 

Incidentally, and on every possible occasion, Maxwell champions the 
cause of Eusapia Palladino, in whose sincerity he has the utmost confi- 
dence, and who, he thinks, was grievously wronged by the English in- 
vestigators. 

A translation of this book, with an introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, is 
promised by the Putnams. A. H. PIERCE. 

SMITH COLLEGE. 


Nouveau programme de sociologie : Esquisse d'une introduction générale a 
l'étude des sciences du monde surorganique. Par EUGENE DE ROBERTY. 
Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1904. 
— pp. 268. 

Eugéne de Roberty has been for more than a quarter of a century a 


prolific writer in the philosophical and sociological fields. The present 
volume is said to complete the series by which he has endeavored to estab- 
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lish on an objective basis the science of human societies and to create a 
new philosophical spirit. The work in hand consists altogether of three 
books, but the essential points in the author's sociological doctrine are to 
be found in Chapters ii, iii, and iv of Book I, which treat successively of the 
nature of the ‘superorganic’ phenomenon, the special method appropriate 
to the study of this order of facts, and the general law which governs their 
evolution. 

Sociology, according to M. de Roberty, is an abstract, though not an 
autonomous science, dealing with the ‘superorganic.’ A clue to the nature 
of the ‘ superorganic ’ is given by the use of the apparently synonyraous term 
socialite and the frequent implication that it is the kernel of all concrete 
phenomena of social culture. An extended definition of the ‘ superorganic’ 
offered by M. de Roberty is as follows: ‘‘C’est une transmutation suz 
generis de la multiplicité organique (espéce, racé) en une unité plus haute 
ou surorganigue (communauté, cité) accompagnée par la métamorphose 
de /' unité organique (égoisme, isolement, symbiose parasitique) en une »ru/t- 
plicité surorganique (altruisme, coopération, solidarité)'’ (p. 14). The chief 
concern of the author in relation to the superorganic appears to be to dis- 
tinguish it carefully from the psychologic. It is the result, he admits, in 
its most developed form, of psychologic interaction, but it is nevertheless a 
new mode, provisionally irreducible, of universal existence. The argu- 
ment for the essential distinction between the superorganic and the psy- 
chologic proceeds mainly on the assumption that the superorganic in its 
primitive form precedes always the psychologic fact. In brief, the primi- 
tive superorganic, the distant source of our moral ideas and sentiments, is 
the direct outcome of psychophysic interaction, while the psychologic, 
whose interaction is the source of the developed superorganic, is the prod- 
uct of the interaction between the organic and the primitive superorganic. 
The psychologic, then, is not an ultimate fact, but is 4zosecia/ in its origin. 
It can occur only in a social medium or environment. This attempt to 
set forth in a few words M. de Roberty'’s conception of the nature of the 
sociological fact and its distinction from the psychological fact, will suffi- 
ciently indicate to the initiated his essential disagreement as well with the 
organic as with the modern psychological school of sociologists. 

In the world of the superorganic, causation assumes, according to M. de 
Roberty, a unique character. There the consequent tends to become 
motive, teleological end, and as such to control the antecedent. The 
method appropriate to the study of the superorganic is therefore neither 
deduction nor induction, but what the author calls the méthode fina/iste. 
Externally and formally this method resembles induction, but while in induc- 
tion cause always remains cause and effect effect, in the méthode finaliste 
the effect is transformed into a motive or end, that is to say, the series of 
causes and effects is inverted or looked at teleologically. According to the 
spirit of this method, there is no reason for making social laws depend on 
psychological laws, nor upon vague generalizations in regard to human 
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nature. To explain sociological inductions rationally, it is only necessary 
to construe them teleologically. The inductive study of the sociological 
material is a necessary but preliminary step in the work of the sociologist ; 
it prepares and facilitates their rational explanation by the méthode finaliste. 
At the same time, the student of sociology is warned that the méthode 
finaliste must be used with care, and that the results obtained by its use must 
be constantly checked by the processes of research familiar in other sciences 
(pp. 58 and 78). 

The general law which governs the development of the superorganic is 
expressed by M. de Roberty asa serial arrangement of the distinct classes 
of social phenomena so that each class of facts shall be determined by the 
class preceding. The classification at which he arrives is sevenfold, and 
the seven classes form two series: (a) Interaction at first psychophysic 
and finally psychologic, the social group, the social individual ; (4) science, 
religion and philosophy, art, action. These two series govern logically 
consecutive phases of social evolution. The first governs the genesis of 
the social individual ; the second, the evolution which we call civilization. 
The terms of the second ‘‘ constituent en effet un vaste syst¢me de causes 
finales, de motifs ou de mobiles sous l'influence de quels se manifestent 
et évoluent tous les autres phénoménes sociaux"’ (p. 69). Though these 
two series are logically consecutive, they are temporally coexistent and 
together form the great law of social evolution. This law appears to M. 
de Roberty as the practical outcome of the application of the method of 
sociological research which he advocates. 

As noted above, the essential points in the sociological doctrine of M. 
de Roberty are contained in Book I of this volume, which concludes with 
the discussion of the law of social evolution. Book II, ‘‘ Les modes essentiels 
de la pensée sociale,’’ is devoted to a more detailed consideration of the last 
four terms which constitute this law, practically illustrated by a discussion 
of love ‘‘considéré comme le prototype populaire de tous les arts plais- 
ants,’’ and of liberty as ‘‘une science, une philosophie, une esthétique 
devenue actives et s'exercant au dehors’’ (p. 146). Book III, ‘‘ Les pro- 
domes d'un ordre moral nouveau (établi sur la base de lois sociologiques),"’ 
in spite of its title, is mainly negative, —a highly technical discussion of 
‘‘l’ensemble des problémes angoissants ot se débat notre conscience 
moderne.’ The chapter headings are: ‘‘ La totalization différentielle du 
savior et ses conséquences"’; ‘‘La déchéance des religions et des méta- 
physiques’’; ‘‘ Les fausses théories de la connaissance’’; ‘‘ Les théses 
gnoséologique du néo-positivisme’’ ; ‘‘ Le nihilisme conceptuel."’ 

The philosophical terminology and allusions of this volume, together 
with the generally esoteric character of M. de Roberty’s arguments and 
conclusions, make it too difficult reading for the general student. The 
brief exposition here given of the author's essential sociological notions will 
enable the specialist to form an intelligent judgment as to the value of the 
work. R. F. Hoxie. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Le langue interieure et les paraphrases. Par G. Satnt-PauL. Paris, F. 

Alcan, 1904. — pp. 316. 

This work falls into three parts. The first gives a résumé of the ana- 
tomical relations of the various speech centers, which follows Flechsig very 
closely. The second is devoted to a detailed analysis of the different forms 
of internal speech, and the third discusses the various pathological condi- 
tions of mental language in aphasia, and treats very briefly of the speech 
in dreams and other abnormal! states. 

Aside from the many detailed statements of internal language for many 
individuals, perhaps the most valuable contribution in the second part is 
the analysis and description of mixed types. The author insists that far 
more frequent than any pure type is some combination of a motor type 
with an auditory or visual. Very frequently one feels oneself speaking and 
hears the word at the same time, and thought goes on in monologue or 
dialogue of statement and objection. Not only do there exist usually two 
forms of internal speech, but very frequently a visualizer in most matters 
will be of an auditory or motor speech type, and vice versa. It follows 
then, that there are six ways in which an event may be remembered, in 
terms of auditory, visual, or motor images, or in terms of any one of the 
three speech forms. 

In the third part, the aphasias due to lesions of the speech centers and 
to disturbances of the paths are traced out with much minuteness. Prob- 
ably the most important of the author's contentions in this connection is 
that Broca’s center is not a motor center, but the kinzsthetic area concerned 
with the appreciations of sensations of movement. This assumption makes 
possible an explanation of those cases in which there is loss of motor ver- 


bal memory and impairment of speech with no paralysis of the speech organs. 
W. B. PILusBury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Aristoteles' Metaphysik. Uebersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und erkla- 
renden Anmerkungen versehen von EvG. Ro.tres. Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1904. — Vol. I, pp. 216; Vol. II, pp. 200. 


These volumes constitute Nos. 2 and 3 of the ‘‘ Philosophische Biblio- 
thek,’’ originally edited by von Kirchmann, and are designed to supplant 
von Kirchmann’s own translation, formerly (1871) issued as Vols. 38 and 
39 of the same series. 

The nature of the task has imposed upon Dr. Rolfes certain restrictions 
of which he would perhaps have been glad to be relieved. The book had 
to be a translation, not a commentary, and such notes as were allowed had 
to be brief. Dr. Rolfes has also laid certain restrictions upon himself. 
He takes as his basis Bekker’s text, and, as his chief guide in interpretation, 
St. Thomas. 

Accepting these limitations, his work offers but small provocation to the 
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critic. The terminology is well chosen. Schwegler beclouds Aristotle's 
thought in modern philosophical language. Bender adheres so closely to 
scholastic tradition that his translation is often unintelligible to one who is 
not already a master of the language of the school. Von Kirchmann, in his 
effort to imprint vividly upon his readers’ minds Aristotle's actual thoughts, 
goes to the other extreme, avoiding all technical terms however appropriate 
and often ignoring the obvious fact that no writer always uses words in just 
the senses which etymology would impose upon them. Dr. Rolfes uses 
freely many scholastic terms, such as ‘ Substanz,’ ‘ Prinzip,’ ‘ Actualitat,’ 
‘Potenz,’ ‘ Qualitat’ and ‘Quantitat’ (for tow» and oodv as well as for 
roétn¢ and tocérnc), But he perhaps as often has recourse to descriptive 
German compounds ; «ard ovuSeSnxd¢ is represented by ‘mitfolgend’ and 
‘zufallig 'as well as by ‘ Akzidenz,’ (q/ov by ‘ Sinnenwesen,’ t4¥0¢ by ‘ pas- 
sive Bestimmtheit’ and ‘ Leiden’ as well as by ‘ Affektion,’ ri jv elvac by 
‘wesentliches Sein,’ t/ éors by ‘das Was.’ The compound terms con- 
taining elvac and a dative are represented by affixing ‘ sein’ tothe compound, 
e. g., ‘Glatte-Flache-sein "’ for rd éxigaveig eivac Zeig, The translation proper 
is faithful, clear, and graceful. Asa translation, it is the best yet made 
of the Mefaphysic, with the exception of that of Bonitz, and between the 
two it would be hard to choose. 

The notes are very brief. In the two volumes they occupy only seventy- 
six pages. It goes without saying that they by no means suffice to make 
the text intelligible to a beginner, and none but beginners are likely to 
stand much in need of them. They seem to follow St. Thomas's commen- 
tary very closely. I have been able to find in them but little of importance 
that is not drawn thence. 

A serious effort to reconstruct the text could not, of course, fall within 
the scope of Dr. Rolfes’s task. But it is difficult to understand why he 
should have gone back to Bekker, making so little use of the labors of 
Bonitz and Christ, not to speak of Apelt, Goebel, and other minor contribu- 
tors. His statementin the Preface, that these editors have sometimes gone 
too far in their efforts to emend the text, is no doubt true. But it is quite 
as true that they sometimes have not gone far enough. Dr. Rolfes has no 
conscientious objections to the acceptance of emendations. He has, in fact, 
adopted quite a numberand has himself suggested one (1071a24 ei 4) for 
eién) which removes all the difficulties of a most puzzling passage and is 
entitled to rank with the best yet made. It is, then, the more surprising to 
find him ignoring others which present very strong claims to acceptance, 
such, for example, as the important addition 999a30 (which was a part of 
the vulgate until the date of Bekker’s edition and has been reintroduced 
by Bonitz and by Christ, Christ having discovered it in A”), the beautiful 
emendation for 1004a12 drawn by Bonitz from Alexander, and the transpo- 
sition of 1029b3-12. 

Dr. Rolfes shows similar conservatism in his treatment of the structure 
and authenticity of the Mefaphysic (Einl., 14-16). He regards all parts 
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of it, even K, as the work of Aristotle, and explains the repetitions and 
other difficulties as due to the fact that the various parts were written at 
different times, possibly with different purposes in view, and that the 
Whole has never received from Aristotle a final revision. Whether the 
arrangement of the whole as we possess it is to be ascribed to Aristotle or 
his successors, is a question that Dr. Rolfes does not answer. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Rolfes’s translation makes a substantial contri- 
bution to our understanding of the Metaphysic, which, indeed, it was 
scarcely intended to do. But, within the limits set by the author's con- 
servatism and by his dependence upon St. Thomas, it is scholarly and 


trustworthy and should find a large sphere of usefulness. 
WILLIAM ROMAINE NEWBOLD. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Die Welt als Wille sum Selbst: Eine philosophische Studie. Von Max 
DRESSLER. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1904. 


—pp. 112. 

The world is a process of development, a unity developing from within, 
and so complete that nothing can be conceived outside it. Necessarily, 
therefore, a self-development, it may be described as ‘will to self.’ In the 
exercise of this will, it passes through several different forms on its way to 
the truth, which is the absolute self-knowledge. These stages have one 
characteristic in common, in that they are all immediate, while it is the 
very essence of the truth, on the contrary, to be mediated. In the first 
place, the individual subject finds itself and its object given as immediate 
realities, or rather it creates them so, as necessary means to its end. Here 
one of two things may take place. Either the object may be taken as the 
real and regarded as a thing-in-itself, which is the standpoint of science ; 
or the self may be posited as the only reality, whereby the objective world is 
reduced to nothing in the false mysticism of the Oriental type. In art and in 
the true mysticism, these two sides of reality, being and feeling, are bound 
together in a unity that is still rather immediate than mediated, and soa 
step toward the truth, but not the truth itself. In artistic creation, the self 
feels itself at one with the world and strives to represent the truth in an 
inadequate material, a living whole in lifeless parts. In mysticism, on the 
other hand, the self endeavors to act upon the world as a part of it. As 
eternal love, the self desires to embrace all reality, but meets with the same 
difficulty as in art, namely, the impossibility of composing an infinite from 
a sum of finite parts. Complete mediation is found only in self-knowledge, 
the developed whole which includes in itself the undeveloped stages. The 
immediate objective and subjective being are necessary means and integral 
parts of the mediated knowledge, and each finds its meaning and justifica- 
tion through the other. Such a process as that described must be charac- 
terized as will, and the self may be defined as will to knowledge, which as 
its necessary preliminary appears as will to being. Historically, the suc- 
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cession is reversed, and being, the logically secondary, comes before the 
knowledge upon which it logically depends. 
GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 
WELLs COLLEGE. 


L'imaginazsione creatrice nella filosofia. Per ANTONIO MARCHESINI. 
Torino, Roma, Milano, Firenze, Napoli, Ditta G. B. Paravia e comp. — 
pp. 131. 

This book is really the enlargement of a dissertation written for the doc- 
torate, and is appropriately recommended to the public in a preface signed 
by Roberto Ardigé, whose doctrines are frequently quoted with approval, 
and who, we may suppose, has been the author's favorite professor. The 
specific aim of the work turns out to be the refutation of all philosophical 
systems, whether held in the past or current in the present, which are not 
positivistic ; and this by showing that, like works of art, they have been 
constructed in their essential features by the creative imagination, and are 
without any foundation in fact, their real ground often being some subjec- 
tive interest. Expressed in his own words, the author's thesis is: ‘‘ The 
objective value of philosophical doctrines isin direct ratio to the dominance 
of perception and in inverse ratio to the dominance of the imagination "’ 
(p. 131). 

The nature of his undertaking calls for an analysis and a description of 
the processes of the imagination with a definition of its proper function 
in logical thought. He points out, therefore, that the imagination, even in 
its creative activity, can do nothing else than select from remembered data 
of perception, and combine them into new systems of thought relations. 
Among the anthropological factors which determine more or less the char- 
acter and quantum of the influence of the imagination upon thought, the 
author mentions sex, and affirms that ‘‘ in woman the creative imagination 
on the basis of emotion (a dase affettiva) predominates, as in the savage and 
the child'’ ; which is proved ‘‘ by the fact that to the rational functions of 
the imagination woman is almost a stranger'’ (p. 19). Without question- 
ing that the emotional factor is relatively greater in woman than in man, 
we may remark that in America, where woman's life is hedged about by 
fewer arbitrary limitations than in Italy, she is not generally regarded as on 
the same plane of undeveloped intelligence with the savage and the child. 
It is recognized, of course, that the creative imagination plays a legitimate 
and important réle in invention and in scientific investigation, a scientific 
hypothesis being in fact ‘‘a supposition constructed by the imagination 
with a view to deducing from it conclusions that are in harmony with real 
facts.’ But we do not find a full and clear exposition of the part the 
imagination has in syllogistic reasoning, and of just how reasoning differs 
from non-logical operations of the mind. The three stages through which 
human thought, according to Comte, must necessarily pass, namely, (1) 
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the theological, (2) the metaphysical or abstract, and (3) the scientific or 
positive, our author would replace with four: (1) the mythological, which 
may be subdivided into the naturalistic and the anthropomorphic, (2) the 
theological, (3) the philosophico-metaphysical, and (4) the philosophico- 
positivistic or scientific. 

Undertaking now to show specifically what réle the creative imagination 
has played in the various solutions of philosophical problems, the author 
finds that in cosmology Creationism owes its force to its simplicity and its 
explanation by final causes, and concludes that it does not satisfy logical 
thought, ‘‘ which demands the explanation of fact by fact, and not by 
miracle.’ The doctrine of Emanation (as in Neo-Platonism, for example) 
represents a metaphysical synthesis dictated by an imagination that builds 
upon purely subjective data, relying on the introspective method and 
availing itself of ‘‘intuition and divination.’’ The Hegelian dialectic owes 
its fascination in great part, he thinks, to its artistic symmetry and complete- 
ness. The Evolutionary Hypothesis, —and Ardigdé's formulation of it, in 
particular, in which the terms ‘indistinct’ and ‘distinct’ take the place 
of Spencer's ‘homogeneous’ and ‘heterogeneous’ respectively, — has 
for its support the evidence of tangible facts, and must be regarded as ex- 
pressing all we can know about cosmology. Passing to the ontological 
problem, he contends that ‘substance,’ which has played so important 
a réle in metaphysics, is a figment of the imagination and inadmissible in 
a system of positive knowledge, inasmuch as substance is not a datum of 
perception. Equally fanciful, therefore, are all the ‘speculative’ solu- 
tions of the ontological problem ; whether some form of Dualism, which 
resolves reality into the two ultimate substances of matter and spirit; or 
of Idealism, which resolves everything into spirit ; or of Materialism, which 
resolves everything into matter. In conclusion, the author defends the posi- 
tivistic doctrine of Ardigd, whose distinction between subject and object 
consists in calling the subject ‘the autosynthesis* (7. ¢., the synthesis of 
sensations that come from internal organs) and the object the heterosynthe- 
sis (7. ¢., the synthesis of sensations coming from without), sensation being 
the common element that unites, without confounding, subject and object, 
consciousness and nature. Reality is therefore characterized as psycho- 
physical. But the psycho-physical reality is neither that Absolute which 
Spencer reached by a process of abstraction, nor an inscrutable substance 
of which matter and spirit are only symbols; but it is ‘‘the cosmic life 
itself immanent in all things."’ This, he claims, is the view to which in- 
duction brings us, and, although it may excite the pity of ‘metaphysi- 
cians,’ we have no right to go beyond it. 

Theauthor's discussion of ethical problems results in his finding dogmatico- 
religious ethics, a friori ethics (Kant's), and intuitional ethics equally 
groundless, all containing in fact arbitrary elements introduced by the 
imagination. In place of these doctrines, he proposes an ethics built by 
induction upon the facts of history and psychology. Even for the peda- 
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gogical problem, he thinks Positivism has its own solution, the principal 
feature of which is the recognition of the rights of individuality. 
E. E, POWELL. 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
LANCASTER, PA, 


Essai sur [ esprit musicale, Par L. Dauriac. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1904. 

— pp. v, 304. 

This is psychology of a sort which many now think to be superseded, the 
psychology of wide but casual observation, unassisted by experiment. The 
author's plea is that, before modern methods of research can be profitably 
employed, the field must first be prepared by the broader, looser methods 
of yesterday. 

The subject of the essay is the psychology of music, distinguished, on 
the one hand, from psychological acoustics, and, on the other hand, from the 
psychology of the musician, considered as a peculiar type of man. To 
psychological acoustics the author relinquishes the theory of tonal sensa- 
tion and (less decidedly) tonal fusion ; the subject of his own research is 
melody. To the psychology of the musician, he leaves the topics of inven- 
tion, interpretation, and criticism, and even of amateur taste, though he 
permits himself some prefatory and occasional remarks upon these subjects ; 
his interest is in the musical experience of the average normal man. The 
main feature of the essay is the emphatic discrimination between the func- 
tions of the musical ‘ear’ (as treated of by psychological acoustics) and 
those of the musical intelligence. ‘The common mark of these latter is the 
act of synthesis which is essential to the comprehension of the musical 
phrase and of musical form in general. Thus the author distinguishes 
between tonal deafness (insensibility to pitch-relations) and musical deaf- 
ness (inability to apprehend a melodic series), and he shows that they are 
almost independent of each other. An excellent ear may go with an utter 
inability to understand music ; and a high degree of musical intelligence 
may go with a very inaccurateear. A similar distinction is drawn between 
tonal and musical memory; and the author emphasizes the fact that 
musical memory, whether accurate or not, is always of a complete ‘ idea.’ 
The quantitative elements of melody (tempo, measure, and rhythm) are 
made the object of intelligence, but not of specifically musical intelligence ; 
they belong also to the unmusical drum, as well as to the dance from which 
they are probably derived. Musical invention is only incidentally treated, 
as belonging rather to the psychology of the musician ; but the author's 
theory of the matter is indicated as being that the composer (for the most 
part, at least) rearranges melodic ideas which belong to the musical environ- 
ment. The effects of music on the imagination are classed as visual, motor, 
and ‘ psychological,’ —by the last term being meant the imagination of 
psychical states, such as the sadness or jollity which we ascribe to an air 
when we ourselves are neither sad nor merry. The pleasures of music 
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are treated under the head of their various sources, —the musical ‘ ear’ 
(including the perception of timbre), intelligence (rhythmical and specifically 
musical), memory, and imagination. Music cannot describe visible objects 
or occurrences, nor can it express definite emotions. By its rhythms it 
suggests corresponding emotions ; but one hearer will find love where 
another finds hate, simply because love and hate have similar ‘ organic 
rhythms.’ 

The general purpose of the book is well served. An accurate account is 
given of the more superficial phenomena of common musical experience. 
‘The theories which the author attaches to his facts are, however, for the 
most part extremely fanciful and at times positively grotesque. His notion 
of the tempo (mouvement) of music as being essentially identical with 
spatial movement, and his conception of a musical space (to account for 
the simultaneity of distinct musical impressions) more closely analogous 
to tactual space than the latter is to that of vision, show the author at his 
worst; yet he regards these fancies as important contributions made by 
the psychology of music to general psychology. 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Die sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie. Vorlesungen iiber Social- 
philosophie und ihre Geschichte. Von LupwiG STEIN. Zweite ver- 
besserte Auflage. Stuttgart, Enke, 1903. — pp. xvi, 598. 


The nature, the substance, and the main contentions of the first edi- 
tion of this work having already been set forth in this Review (Vol. VII, 
pp. 410-415), a few words on the author's claims regarding his second 
edition would seem to be all that is now necessary. To all appearances 
the work is substantially the same, the average reader being for all prac- 
tical purposes unable to detect the few minor omissions and improvements 
to which Professor Stein lays claim. And the additional references to the 
literature of the subject (Catholic, Spanish, Hungarian, Russian Sociology) 
have only inappreciably augmented an already large and comprehensive 
work, particularly so far as the general literature of Social Philosophy 
from the Greek to modern times is concerned. After due consideration 
of the friendly suggestions of the critics of his first edition, Professor Stein 
decided not to alter the ‘lecture’ form ‘of his series of chapters, out of a 
desire to retain the undoubted success of his book with the general reader. 
(There was a Moscow edition of three thousand copies in 1899 as well as 
the Paris edition in 1900 of the systematic part of the book under the title 
La question sociale au point de vue philosophigue.) The average English or 
American reader would undoubtedly find it something of an effort to attack 
this book, even if it were to appear in two volumes (one on the history of 
theory and the other on social philosophy as it is to-day), and may perhaps 
be safely left to fall back upon books like Bonar's Philosophy and Political 
Economy, on the one hand, and Mackenzie's Socia/ Philosophy and Spencer's 
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Sociology, and books like those of Giddings and Fairbanks and Ward, on 
the other. Still, forthe professional student familiar with German, this work 
will doubtless remain one of the most complete literary presentations of the 
entire subject matter of Social Philosophy. Its tone, to be sure, is realistic 
and evolutionistic and optimistic, in the general sense of these terms, and 
the author looks to his socialization of law (Sozialisierung des Rechts) as 
the necessary step to a higher order of social justice and well-being than 
that of our present transitional age. The edition is dedicated to Herbert 
Spencer, and the only thing that the philosophical student will perhaps 
miss in it is a consideration of the relations existing between social phi- 
losophy and the deeper questions of philosophy proper about reality as 
such. But for this, as well as for the fuller treatment of some of the de- 
tailed points of social theory, Dr. Stein refers us to two other books of his, 
An der Wende des Jahrhunderts: Versuch einer Kulturphilosophie (Ti- 
bingen, Mohr, 1899), and Der Sinn des Daseins (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1903). 
Nothing therefore meantime, it seems, is due to him but the repeated 
thanks and felicitations of the general philosophical public for this com- 
pendious and highly readable work and its evident success. The pre- 
vious reviewer has ventured to remark that the long historical section has 
little interest to the special student of sociology. This may be true, but it 
is of importance to the student of the history of philosophy. 
W. CALDWELL. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 


The following books also have been received : 

The Logic of Human Character, By CHARLES J. WuiTBY. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1905. -— pp. ix, 226. 35s. 6d. 

The Christian Doctrine of the Lord's Supper. By ROBERT M. ADAMSON. 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1905. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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The Psychological Review Monograph Supplements, No, 28. University 
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An Essay on Eastern Philosophy. By Y. Morora. Leipzig, R. Voigt- 
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‘atholischer Glaube und die Entwicklung des Geisteslebens. Von Karu 

GEBERT. Miinchen, Selbstverlag der Krausgesellschaft, 1905. — pp. 82. 

Histoire de la philosophie médiévale. Par M. DE WULF. Deuxiéme 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Religion und Entwickelung, WH. Srepeck. Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr., CXXIII, 

I, pp. 62-74; 2, pp. 151-162. 

This article consists of two parts. The first consists of a summary of 
Eucken’s Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion (Leipzig, 1901), the second of 
some supplementary considerations by the author. The crowning point 
of religion, which at the same time lays bare its problems, Eucken con- 
ceives to be attained, when it reveals to man in his temporal an eternal 
existence and a supermundane sphere, and offers him a knowledge of the 
divine essence and will. With this is involved the conviction that religion 
can be born in the soul of man only on condition of a ‘ world flight,’ which 
has as its aim not the perfection of man in his humanity, but a union, in 
some way, of the human and the divine. The problems that here present 
themselves are: (1) Whether the positive moment, 7. ¢., the exaltation of 
the human to the divine, is possible ; and (2) whether the negative moment, 
7. ¢., the negation of the world, is necessary. Among historical religions 
Christianity has in its favor that it unites the negation of the world with its 
renewal ; but for that very reason it often appears too narrow to contain the 
wealth of reality, especially as in the progress of history a greater and 
greater resource of goods, including spiritual, is developed ; also because 
it has made its most problematic dogma, viz., the union of the human and 
the divine, of central importance. The old problems of the origin and 
destiny of man, of the conflict between his strivings and his limitations, 
between the ideal and the actual, from which religion has drawn nourish- 
ment, have not been settled in the development of modern thought, and 
make necessary a complete reconsideration of life as a totality, of its ulti- 
mate foundations and its total structure. We may thus discover whether 
religion is a necessary phenomenon, and what are its peculiar problems. 


597 
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The fundamental fact which meets us at the outset is that the life of the 
soul reveals itself as the operation of two opposing elements ; it is, on the 
one hand, a mere continuation of the nature surrounding us, on the other, 
it shows new powers, ends, and forms which introduce us into a new kind of 
existence. Here the questions of the end of activity, of freedom within 
limitation, of the meaning of life, inevitably arise. In case we are not con- 
tent with the mere recognition of these problems, it behooves us to recognize 
a new world of reality, of which man is from the beginning part and parcel, 
and in which he is able to realize, not an alien existence, but his own true 
being, to conceive a spiritual substance superior to temporal change, an 
eternal substance or self which imparts to temporal change its content and 
worth. The recognition of this eternal order over and opposed to this 
immediately given reality, yet present in it and touching it at every point, 
conditioning within it a ‘ new life,’ is the very basis of religion. This view, 
however, which religion offers, while sublime and inspiring, does not offer 
a complete solution to the problems of imperfection, guilt, and sin ; it rather 
affords an outlook toward an ideal than the conclusiveness and comfort of 
certainty. From these doubts religion emerges in its positive forms, where 
it appears not as a mere theory, but as a concrete and vitalizing power. The 
human spiritual life is not a mere product of growth from which there is no 
escape, but needs the codperative activity of spirit at every point. It is, in 
one sense, a part and stage of the evolutionary process, yet, in another sense, 
essentially different from it. The difference between the lower stages and 
the highest stage are best shown as follows. The lowest stages of the evo- 
lutionary process are (1) the inorganic ; (2) the organic, which cannot be 
fully explained by the mechanical laws governing the first; the highest 
stage of the organic is (3) the psychic, characterized by consciousness, 
conditioned by the former stages, yet representing itself as knowing the 
natural and as superior to it ; (4) the specifically spiritual, which in its turn 
is conditioned by the psychic, but recognizes itself as superior to it. The 
characteristic mark of this stage is that its growth is not conditioned by the 
inevitable laws of nature, but that it is recognized as a possibility and a 
task to be achieved. Blind impulse gives place to conscious purpose. 
The end reveals itself as spiritual and consists in the recognition of an 
‘over world.’ It gives unity to the whole process, which, though temporal, 
has the supra-historical, the eternal and divine, locked up within it. The 
evolutionary process is free, and can take place only through opposition ; 


whence follow important consequences for the problems of theodicy. 
Emit C, WILM. 


The Passing of Scientific Materialism. C. L. Herrick. The Monist, 
XV, 1, pp. 46-86. 
The aim of this article is to show the inadequacy of both the hypothesis 
of plenism and the dominant atomic theory, when confrontcd by the de- 
mands of modern science, and to urge the reconstruction of atomism in 
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terms of energy. Inthe introductory paragraphs, it is pointed out that the 
necessary forms of thought, space, time, and mode, lead to the conception 
of a unitary external world. Science is unable to give any adequate ex- 
pression of the reality of the external world, but is forced to assume it to be 
unitary, continuous, and dynamic. All attempts at scientific construction of 
the world fall under three heads: atomism, plenism, and energism. The 
author next gives an historical account of the development of atomism from 
Democritus to the present day. In general, atomism means the conception 
of substance as composed of discrete and indivisible units, and is the result 
of an arithmetic type of thought. The modern hypothesis of atomism may 
be traced to the speculations of Newton and Dalton, which were largely in- 
spired by the discovery of the relations between volume and mass in gases. 
The further development of the theory was carried out to meet the demands 
of chemical problems. To chemistry is due the conception of the mole- 
cule as a complex of atoms in definite relation, of atomic weights, and of 
an ultimate unit underlying both the molecule and atom. This last assump- 
tion is further borne out by certain phenomena of electricity and radio- 
activity. Of much speculative significance also are the laws of periodic- 
ity and of valence, and the correspondences between valences, atomic 
weights, and properties of elements. These correspondences, which are all 
in terms of force and energy, would seem to indicate that the concept of 
the atom as a bit of matter is inadequate. The insufficiency of the atomic 
hypothesis becomes more apparent when applied to the problems of physics. 
The phenomena of the transmission of radiant energy have necessitated 
the assumption of an imponderable and continuous ether, which is funda- 
mentally incompatible with the conception of the atomic constitution of the 
universe. Attempts at reconciliation are resulting in a reconstruction of 
the concept of the atom as a vortex ring or a center of etheric strain. 
Finally, the recent discovery of such elements as radium, and of new 
forms of radio-activity, have made the old concept of the atom no longer 
tenable, and are rapidly forcing scientific speculation in the direction of 
energism. The author next takes up the hypothesis of plenism. The diffi- 
culties inherent in atomism, notably the problem of action at a distance, 
have led a certain type of mind to take refuge in plenism. The conception 
of a space-filling substance dynamic in character is found as far back as 
Anaximander. In modern times plenism has been adopted in the form of 
a continuous elastic ether to explain radiant transmission. Even if the 
difficulty of reconciling continuity and homogeneity with elasticity and the 
heterogeneity demanded by vortex motion were overcome, the author holds 
that this theory would have no advantage overenergism. The final division 
of the article is concerned with energism itself. Traces of this theory are 
to be found throughout the history of thought. The habit of thought which 
makes it difficult to conceive the universe in non-material terms may be 
overcome, if it is remembered that the concept of matter is itself an abstrac- 
tion. The great advantage of energism in the eyes of its advocates is pre- 
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cisely that it seeks to eliminate hypothesis and to appeal to energy, the 
reality of immediate experience, of which mind and matter are but partial 
aspects. It seeks to give a science of fact and not of hypothesis. The 
only possible measure of quantity must be psychologic in character. The 
question at once arises: What must be the nature of the psychic unit? 
Since no constant can be found directly, the unit must obviously be a ratio, 
In the last analysis, succession and change are the only subjective contribu- 
tions to quantitative science. These forms, when filled by experience, give 
periodicity in the external world. Succession, if negated, gives co-tempo- 
raneity. The following psychologic formule, applied by mathematical 
physics, should make it possible to construe all forms of experience. (1) 
Sequence with identity gives periodicity=time. (2) Co-temporaneity 
(o X sequence) with diversity = space. (3) Sequence with diversity = 
change. (4) Co-temporaneity with identity = intensity. 
GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 


La sur-action. M. DAIREAUX. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 9, pp. 270-279. 


At certain stages in moral life the individual sometimes experiences a 
shock, following a momentary loss of sense or personality, which may be 
considered as a halt necessary for the continuation of life. This shock is 
an ‘acte necessaire,’ which may or may not be a crime, but which is always 
marked by abnormal violence. These acts emanate directly from an in- 
stinctive volition resulting from a confused mental state which is character- 
ized by moral passivity, and in which the desires are in evident dispropor- 
tion to the vital energy of the individual. They are the necessary reactions 
which put an end to the preceding uncertainty, and which make the con- 
tinuation or transformation of life possible. In short, this act is the pas- 
sage from a passive state produced by certain circumstances to a state of 
sudden and violent affirmation. Such a passage or shock may be called 
a ‘sur-action." The value of such a ‘sur-action’ is very great. It is a 
leap forward, a wiping out of the past ; the individual becomes a new per- 
sonality, with the assurance of being able to act in the future more forcibly 
through this new realization of power. By being thus separated from the 
past, the individual is able to view it objectively and see it as it really is, 
free from the illusions existing for one whose life is continuous. This 
*sur-action,’ however, can take place without any external manifestations ; 
the revolution may be entirely internal. A third form may be seen in the 
case of the individual who has a vivid representation of the outward act, 
but stops at the verge of its consummation. The beneficial results are, 


however, in each case the same. 
R. B. WAUGH. 


The Value of the Historical Method in Philosophy. WiciiamM KNIGHT. 
Hibbert Journal, II, 4, pp. 754-766. 


Both methods of inquiry, the historical and the psychological, are 
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necessary and of almost equal value. But as the historical method was a 
dominant feature in the later nineteenth century thought, it is perhaps more 
important to appraise its value than to note its defects. No one can be 
blind to the service rendered to the students of philosophy who have been 
employing the psychological method exclusively, by this method of seeking 
an explanation of human experience in those antecedent states out of 
which it has arisen. The historical method of studying the successive 
systems of philosophy involves the comparative one of examining each in 
the light of the stage it has reached, and therefore in the light of all the 
rest ; and, if all systems have sprung from roots of truth, the study of their 
evolution by this method will yield a criterion for determining their rela- 
tive values. It enables us to understand the nature of causality, as well as 
the genesis of systems, for a mere phenomenal succession explains nothing. 
We must take into account the energy exhibited in the process, a causal 
and productive element, shaping the present and creating the future. The 
historical study of systems shows not only the derivation of each, but also 
its composite character, which the introspective method could not reveal. 
It keeps the inquirer from vagaries and the wanderings of his own sub- 
jectivity by showing the rise and fall of systems, and, finally, it must pro- 
duce tolerance, if for no other reason than that it lends a fresh interest to 


the things that are superseded. 
Emit C. WILM. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Present State of Psychology and its Relations to the Neighboring 
Sciences. HARALD HOFFDING. Psych. Rev., XII, Nos. 2-3, pp. 
67-77. 

The possibility that analysis of thought cannot do justice to the great 
synthesis of reality is more patent to psychology than to any other science, 
because analysis in psychology is more artificial than in any other science. 
Nevertheless, analysis, on the basis of experiment and observation, is our 
only way of gaining an understanding of the mental life. We cannot 
explain life as a mere product of analyzed elements, yet these things bear 
directly upon our knowledge of concrete consciousness. An antinomy in 
the development of psychology manifested itself in the struggle between 
association psychology and the idealistic school. It became a problem of 
the relation of analysis and synthesis. The contrast between analysis and 
synthesis has a partial parallel in that between intellectualism and volun- 
tarism. The difference between the analytic and synthetic schools depends 
upon the different way in which they come at the problem. Analysis must 
show how unity and continuity in mind are possible as well as its elements, 
and synthesis must account for elements in unity, and show how a conscious- 
ness of sporadic character is possible. When we go outside of psychology 
itself and try to give its relations to other sciences, new problems arise ; for 
psychology has special relations with the physical sciences on one side and 
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with the historical and ethical sciences on the other. It is decidedly syn- 
thetic when compared with the former, and analytic when compared with 
the latter. What appears for psychology as an element is for physiology a 
complex. Mental elements are also qualitatively different from each other, 
while corresponding brain processes differ in intensity, direction, and com- 
bination. The difference which can be established between mind and 
matter is due to analysis, but reality is the great fundamental synthesis 
which binds them together ; and parallelism is only a working hypothesis 
which is necessary because one can only know the world by investigating 
it systematically. Psychology is analytic when compared with historical 
and ethical sciences, because it treats of the elements and general laws of 
mental life which lie at the root of all human works and ideals. For this, 
the individual as well as human institutions must be studied, for there is no 
general mental life. J. H. Corrin. 


De la nature du sentiment amoureux. Jankélévitch. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 

10, pp. 353-378. 

The sentiment of love has suffered sad confusion as to its place. Those 
who hold psychical manifestations to be reducible to purely physiological 
tendencies,— and they are not a few,— can see nothing in it otherthan ‘the 
exchange of two fancies and the contact of two bodies.’ In other words, 
it is merely a sexual instinct, such as is found among all animals. It 
is true that in civilization there are certain conventions, traditions, inter- 
ests, routines, etc. ; and, as a result, woman, being able to satisfy the sexual 
need, becomes an end in herself and thus men seem to seek her. But 
after all, it is the resistance, impatience, and exasperation born of obstacles 
— conventions and traditions—that we dignify with the name of love. 
Love, such as the poets and novelists write about, is a morbid sentiment 
foreign to a normal man, for in him there is only a sexual desire. He 
seeks to satisfy this by the first means, as he does hunger and thirst. But 
how can love thus defined explain why a single individual should be 
selected? Simply because one individual arouses and excites passion and 
desire more strongly than others, and hence can best satisfy the needs of the 
organism. Again, there are those who hold that love is merely a sexual 
appetite to extend life over the greatest possible time and space: to transfer 
an ephemeral and relative existence into a durable and absolute one ; nature 
creates the illusion in the individual that he is subserving his own ends, 
when in reality it is for the good of the species. But obviously this is tak- 
ing the result as the cause and reversing the order of the phenomena. This 
sort of a ‘will to be’ is found even among the animals. The fact is that 
love is an emotional state having its own meaning and subject to laws other 
than purely organic. It is, of course, conditioned by sexual appetite and 
instinct. But it differs from other instincts in that it is conditioned by a 
fully developed organism. A word should be said about religious and what 
is called Platonic love. Religious love is an aspiration for the universal 
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with all particular loves synthetized into a single one. It is not an intel- 
ligent love, but of the same origin as the sexual love. It thinks there is no 
physical act which can satisfy it; and it is with the purpose of elevating 
and purifying it that individuals seek to silence the demands of the flesh. 
Platonic love is not exclusively a sentiment, and sees no opposition between 
the demands of the flesh and the appetite for the absolute. This is the love 
which actuates all great productions in art and literature. To return to the 
ordinary type ; men and women live either in happy, tranquil, married life 
or in sexual spasm, hysteria, and curiosity ; and this curiosity and organic 
need goes, all too often, by the name of love. Those who live in love, 
love not a mythological nor an abstract ideal, but a real being. With the 
instinct of love comes the realization of self, beauty, and nature. In seeking 
this love, individuals seek themselves, for the one loved is the exterior pro- 
jection of one’s sentiments and aspirations. There are some, too, whose 
love may be likened to genius, with which only chosen ones are endowed. 
Those who love thus must be credited with a special temperment, like the 


esthetic or musical temperment,—a reality with its own proper value. 
J. H. Corrin. 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS. 
L’immoralité de Tart, F. PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 12, pp. 553-582. 


Morality is the most complete possible systematization of the whole of 
life. Science, philosophy, economic industry, and religion are subordinate 
to the general end of morality. But art is not thus subordinate ; it is an 
independent systematization of selected elements of reality, and their erec- 
tion into a fictitious world more perfect, within its limitations, than the world 
of reality. Art isolates us from life. Like all other intellectual or practi- 
cal activity, it springs from a dissatisfaction with the world ; but instead of 
attempting to make the world better, art sets up its fictitious world outside 
of and in opposition to it, thus serving only to accentuate the evils of life. 
Literature, for example, opens up to us a realm of imagination where we 
can with facility experience the most heroic and the most subtile feelings, 
accomplish the most glorious deeds, and comprehend the most sublime 
mysteries, Idealistic art detaches us from life by spoiling our taste for it. 
Realistic art arouses the common feelings of human life, and wastes them 
upon a merely subjective world. By all the refined devices of technique, 
art strives to render its fictions more and morea substitute for living 
reality. Where the artist devotes his skill to the service of morality, it is 
not as an artist but as a man that he does so. The essential immorality of 
art appears equally in a certain zsthetic attitude toward reality ; as when a 
philosophy, a religion, or a commercial enterprise is admired as if it were 
a fiction, wholly apart from its actual truth or utility. A portion of reality 
is isolated and viewed as if it were a picture or a page of a novel. Thus 
to the essential contradiction of art is added a second contradiction, the 
refusal to accept the reality as real. This is dilettanteism, and it is the ex- 
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treme antithesis of morality. Art absorbs a considerable part of the serious 
activities of men, individual and social life being in this measure subordi- 
nated to its conscious falsity. Art gives satisfaction to many feelings and 
impulses which the ordinary restraints of society hold in check, and these 
are largely immoral ; and when it plays upon moral feelings, it is because 
these are not sufficiently satisfied in real life. For these various reasons, 
moralists have often been extremely hostile to art ; where art and piety are 
allied, it is likely to be to the prejudice of one or both. In spite of all this, 
art is one of the most precious of human possessions. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Psychologische oder kritische Begriindung der A-sthetik ? JONAS COHN. 

Ar. f. sys. Ph., X, 2, pp. 131-159. 

All the generalizing sciences may be divided into two main groups ; the 
first regards its objects without regard to our purposes and valuations (psy- 
chology), the second presupposes these and regards its objects according 
to the relations which they bear to the attainment the purposes presup- 
posed (technical sciences). But, in the third place, an end of action as 
such can become object of scientific investigation ; 7. ¢., the question can 
arise whether it has a right to be an end, in what this right consists, etc. 
(sciences of worth). These take for granted, not only that there are worths, 
but that a claim to their validity may be made or disputed. That the 
zsthetic constitutes a worth has been denied by Witasek forthe reason 
that pleasurable feelings attach immediately to the perception of the beauti- 
ful, while we cannot speak of valuations unless existential judgments 
underlie the feelings. Of course we value beautiful objects, but such value- 
judgment is not the characteristic mark of the esthetic, but just the imme- 
diate feeling. In this Witasek is doubtless right. The concept ‘judgment 
of worth’ is not opposed to feeling, but to judgment of fact. Witasek 
grants that, while the zsthetic does not constitute value, it has value. He 
also conceives of the possibility of defining the field of the zsthetic by the 
character of this value. His criticism of our attempt at such definition is 
directed mainly at our concept of normative value (geforderter Wert), the 
determination of which is, indeed, the central point of all the present 
polemic, a polemic which arises largely from the radical difference of view- 
points of the critical sciences of worth, on the one hand, and psychological 
analysis, on the other. The main directions of psychologism are three. 
The first, of which K. Gross is representative, grants the necessity of sup- 
plementing psychology by metaphysics or some other non-scientific dis- 
cipline, for psychology as such can have nothing to do with setting up cate- 
gorical demands, though these may be grounded by it. A second group 
of thinkers (Lipps, Kiilpe, K. Lange) include demands and worth moments 
among the objects of legitimate psychological investigation. Psychology 
here becomes the all-inclusive mental science, of which logic and zsthetics 
are only specific branches. In his division and actual treatment of zsthetic 
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facts, Lipps, however, is far removed from ordinary psychologism, and is 
very near the true view. The attempt of K. Lange to discover a criterion 
for the determination of values by aid of the Darwinian hypothesis is a 
deserved failure. The third group, represented by R. Eisler, starts with a 
psychology freed of all worth concepts, and carries its method to its legiti- 
mate consequences in the destruction of all zsthetical concepts. Neither 
of the schools noticed has attempted the fundamental problem of zsthetic 
science, viz., the formulation and proof of the categorical character of the 
zsthetic norm. The mere recognition of a worth ina particular individual 
is a sufficient motive for an attempt on his part to realize the valued object. 
But there is no reason as yet for an expectation that that worth will be 
recognized by another. Where, however, such an expectation exists we 
speak of an obligation. Not only do we constantly impose such an obli- 
gation on others, but we recognize it for ourselves in the zsthetic sphere as 
well as in the sphere of knowledge, when a judgment is believed to have 
objective validity. Obligation in any sphere usually means the demand for 
a certain action on the ground of an expected recognition of worth. Of a 
worth that is thus imposed we say that it has an over-individual, a normative 
character, or that it is demanded. ‘Though this normative character is not 
susceptible of formal proof, it must be recognized by any one who sees in 
the beautiful something other than the merely agreeable, who recognizes 
the culture value of art, and the possibility of obtaining recognition for the 
rightly valued, of giving to the over-individual demand a broader empirical 
generality. Emit C. WILM. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Zur geschichtlichen Bedeutung der Naturphilosophie Spinozas. A. HOFF- 
MANN. Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr., CXXV, 2, pp. 163-186. 


It is too often held that the geometrical form of Spinoza’s £¢hics is 
largely due to the influence of Descartes. Descartes himself, realizing the 
difficulty of applying such a method to metaphysics, openly disapproved 
this geometric form, and only employed it in a small portion of his work 
at the request of his opponents. We must rather look to another source 
for influence, namely to Hobbes. Clearly influenced by Euclid, he sought 
to apply the mathematical form to Ethics and Politics as the only exact 
method. Now Spinoza, as we know, possessed certain portions, if not all, 
of Hobbes's ‘‘ Elementa Philosophica,’’ hence he must have been familiar 
with Hobbes’s Methodology. Furthermore, he was more or less removed 
at this time from Descartes’s doctrines, so it is safe to assume that his fond- 
ness for geometrical form came rather from Hobbes. The similarity 
between the two is easy to trace. Each thinker was most exact and pains- 
taking in detail. Hobbes made natural science the basis of his Politics, 
while Spinoza saw in it the means to human perfection. For both, then, 
natural science was only a means to an end. Descartes, on the other 
hand, valued knowledge for its own sake. Turning now to Spinoza’s 
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general views on natural philosophy, we find him at first completely under 
the influence of Descartes. Mind and body are quite distinct, and can be 
brought into relation only by the animal spirits. A radical change came 
later, however. Mind and body are mere attributes of a single substance ; 
such an hypothesis as Descartes’s has no meaning. Here we may again 
note the influence of Hobbes. In spite of his evident dualism, the primary 
substance was for Descartes the mental, while for Hobbes the body alone 
was real, mind being only an accompaniment. Seeing the faults of these 
two extreme views, Spinoza took a middle ground, that of psychophysical 
parallelism. In his views on freedom, we find Spinoza in complete opposi- 
tion to Descartes. For the latter the laws of mathematics and physics 
are results of the free will of God; they are invariable simply because 
God is unchangeable. Now man, being made in God's image, is also free. 
For Spinoza, on the contrary, man only thinks himself free, because the 
determining causes of his actions are hidden. Both he and Hobbes define 
as free that which follows from the mere necessity of inner nature. In his 
view of teleology, too, Spinoza is in closer relation to Hobbes. In natural 
science, however, we find less originality in Spinoza, and more relation to 
Descartes. His theory on the subjectivity of the sense organs is taken 
bodily from Descartes. Both view organic nature as merely mechanical. 
In physics, too, Spinoza is very closely allied to Descartes in theory, 
though he is much clearer in exposition. Neither admits the possibility of 
empty space, and both agree that bodies are differentiated merely by differ- 
ences in position and motion. Both agree, too, in the law of inertia; 
Spinoza, however, went farther than Descartes, and extended its applica- 


tion to the mental world. 
R. B. WAUGH. 


The Conception of Experience in its Relation to the Development of English 
Philosophy. T.™M. ForsytH. Mind, 51, pp. 394-409. 


English philosophers have characteristically insisted that their systems 
were founded on observation and experience, but their presuppositions as 
to the general character of experience have undergone a gradual develop- 
ment. For Locke the sources of experience are two, sensation and reflec- 
tion, the mind being passive in both. Hume derives all experience from 
impressions ; passively received, discrete ideas are the sole objects of 
knowledge. Reid rejects this theory of ideas, maintaining that the object 
of knowledge is always immediately known, and is always other than the 
idea in which it is known. Hamilton distinguishes consciousness as fact 
(immediate knowledge) from consciousness as truth (mediate or reasoned 
knowledge), and seeks to establish the validity of the former as more direct 
and certain than the latter. Both Reid and Hamilton take judgment, not 
the idea, as primary, but at the same time reinstate the old abstract dualism, 
in the form of ‘principles of reason’ versus ‘experience.’ J. S. Mill de- 
clares in his Examination of Hamilton that immediate experience needs 
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no vindication, but contrasts our primitive with our present artificial con- 
sciousness ; his logical writings point to a more concrete and adequate 
view of knowledge, but the two sides of his philosophy are nowhere har- 
monized. Ferrier insists on the inseparable unity of subjective and objec- 
tive, but distinguishes two kinds of experience: experience of fact and of 
reason. Grote’s view, which is on the whole that of present-day philosophy, 
finds in experience two inseparable aspects, fact (immediacy) and notice 
(reflection), distinct but indissolubly joined. Experience is always both 
objective and subjective, and is never to be explained in terms of anything 


outside itself. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 























NOTES. 


The Western Philosophical Association held its fifth annual meeting at 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, on April 21 and 22. 
The following papers were read: ‘‘ The Place of the Time Concept in 
Metaphysics and Epistemology "’; discussion by Professors J. E. Boodin 
and E, L. Hinman; ‘‘ The Category of the Unknowable,’’ by Mr. David 
F. Swenson ; ‘‘ The Aésthetic Attitude,"’ by Dr. R. M. Ogden; ‘‘ Some 
Contradictions in Current Theories of the Psychology of the Judgment,’’ by 
Professor W. B. Pillsbury ; ‘‘ The Relation of Psychology to the Philosophy 
of Religion,’’ by Professor F. C. French; ‘‘The Meaning of ‘ Right,’’’ 
by Professor F. C. Sharp. The annual presidential address was delivered 
by Professor A. Ross Hill, of the University of Missouri, on ‘‘ Philosophy 
and Education.’’ At the business meeting, the following officers were, 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Professor J. H. Tufts; Vice- 
President, Professor F. C. French; Secretary and Treasurer, Professor 
Arthur O. Lovejoy ; Members of the Executive Committee : Professor W. 
B. Pillsbury and Professor A. Ross Hill. Invitations for the next meeting 
were received from the University of Kansas and from Washington Uni- 
versity ; the selection of the place was left to the Executive Committee. 
It was not deemed practicable for the Association, as a body, to accept 
the proposal to meet with other societies, at Cambridge next Christmas. 
A report of the meeting and abstracts of the papers delivered will appear 
in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods. 

Professor E. B. McGilvary, of Cornell University, has accepted a call to 
a chair of philosophy in the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor R. B. C. Johnson of Miami University has resigned the chair 
of philosophy at Miami University, to accept a position as Preceptor in 
philosophy at Princeton University. 

Dr. T. de Laguna of Cornell University has been called to an Assistant 
Professorship of the Philosophy of Education at the University of Michigan. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy, XVI, 2: Z. AZ. Zerman, A 
Study in Precocity and Prematuration; ZLdmund Montgomery, Anent 
Psychophysical Parallelism ; Edward Conradi, Song and Call-notes of 
English Sparrows when Reared by Canaries; Bernice Barnes, Eye-move- 
ments ; £. B. TZitchener, The Problems of Experimental Psychology ; G. 
C. Ferrari, Experimental Psychology in Italy ; C. SPearman, Proof and 
Disproof of Correlation; Robert MacDougall, The Significance of the 
Human Hand in the Evolution of Mind; Literature ; Book Notes. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, II, 4: 44 V. O'Shea, Adolescence ; 
Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

II, 5; Charles H. Johnson, The Present State of the Psychology of Feel- 
ing ; Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

MIND, No. 54: orman Smith, The Naturalism of Hume (I); C. A. 
Strong, Has Mr. Moore Refuted Idealism? William James, Humanism 
and Truth Once More; 4. Héfding, On Analogy and its Philosophical 
Importance ; 4. V. Knox, Mr. Bradley's ‘‘ Absolute Criterion’’; F. C. 
Doan, Phenomenalism in Ethics; Discussions; Critical Notices; New 
Books ; Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes, 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
II, 8: Josiah Royce, Kant's Doctrine of the Basis of Mathematics; C. /. 
Keyser, Some Outstanding Problems for Philosophy ; Reviews and Ab- 
stracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

II, 9: S. S. Colvin, Is Subjective Idealism a Necessary Point of View 
for Psychology? W. B. Pitkin, Logical Problems Old and New ; Discus- 
sion; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books; 
Notes and News. 

II, 10: George Rebec, Natural vs. Artistic Beauty ; A. Z. Kellogg, The 
Possibility of a Psychological Consideration of Freedom; Discussion; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News, 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF EtTuHuics, XV, 3: W. /. Roberts, The 
Abolition of Capital Punishment ; D. &. Macdonald, The Moral Education 
of the Young among Muslims; A. W. Benn, Pascal's Wager; A. KX. 
Rogers, The Argument for Immortality ; Gustav Bunze/, The Ethical 
Education of the Merchant; /. W. Slaughter, Music and Religion: A 
Psychological Rivalry ; S. 4. Medlone, The Scottish Church Case and its 
Ethical Significance ; Book Reviews. 

THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY, I, 2: C. S. AZyers, The Taste- 
names of Primitive Peoples ; W”. 1. Winch, Immediate Memory in School 
Children ; 2. Latta, Notes on a Case of Successful Operation for Congeni- 
tal Cataract in an Adult; W. McDougall, The Variation of the Intensity 
of Visual Sensation with the Duration of the Stimulus ; Proceedings of the 
Psychological Society. 

I, 3: Norman Smith, Malebranche’s Theory of the Perception of Dis- 
tance and Magnitude: F. \. Hales, Materials for the Psycho-genetic 
Theory of Comparison ; W. G. Smith, A Comparison of Some Mental and 
Physical Tests in their Application to Epileptic and to Normal Subjects ; 
M. W. Calkins, The Limits of Genetic and of Comparative Psychology ; 
C. Spearman, Analysis of ‘ Localization,’ Illustrated by a Brown-Séquard 
Case ; Proceedings of the Psychological Society. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XI, 3: F. Picavet, Paul 
Tannery, historien de la philosophie; Goedeckemeyer, Einteilung der 
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griechischen Philosophie ; A. Buchenan, Zur Geschichte des Briefwechsels 
zwischen Leibniz und Malebranche ; P. Sakmann, Voltaire als Philosoph ; 
P. Wapler, Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen der Weltanschauung Schopen- 
hauers ; G. L. Duprat, La psycho-physiologie des passions dans la philos- 
ophie ancienne; C. Bos, La béatitude chez Spinoza et chez Fichte; 
Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXVII, 6: R. PB. Angier, Vergleichende Bestimmungen der Peripherie- 
werte des trichromatischen und des deuteranopischen Auges; G. Alexander 
und &. Barany, Psychophysiologische Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung 
des Statolithenapparates fiir die Orientierung im Raume an Normalen und 
Taubstummen (Schuss) ; Literaturbericht. 

XXXVIII,1: XK. LZ. Schaeferund Paul Mahner, Vergieichende psycho- 
physiologische Versuche an taubstummen, blinden und normalen Kindern ; 
G. Alexander, Zur Frage der phylogenetischen, vikariierenden Ausbildung 
der Sinnesorgane ; XR. Barany, Experimenteller Beitrag zur Psychologie des 
Urteils ; Literaturbericht. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXX, 4: Adrien Naville, La primauté logique 
des jugements conditionnels ; Judes Martin, L’ institution sociale (1* article) ; 
Champeaux, Essai de sociologie microbienne et cellulaire; /. /érés, 
Réalisine et idéalisme dans l'art ; Hanneguin, Les philosophies médiévales 
d’aprés M. Picavet; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques 
étrangers ; Correspondance ; Livres nouveaux. 

XXX, 5: F. Paulhan, La moralité indirecte de l'art; MJa/ldidier, Les 
‘‘réducteurs antagonistes"’ de Taine; Addé Jules Martin, L’ institution 
sociale (2° et dernier article) ; 7. Segond, Quelques publications récentes sur 
la morale ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; 
Livres nouveaux. 

REVUE DE PutLosopuig, V, 4: £. Boutroux, La vie et les ceuvres de 
Léon Ollé-Laprune ; ?. Duhem, La théorie physique.—XI, Conséquences 
relatives 4 l'enseignement de la physique ; A. Niceforo, Influences éco- 
nomiques sur les variations de la taille humaine; V. Vaschide, Les 
recherches expérimentales sur la fatigue intellectuelle ; Analyses et comptes 
rendus ; L’enseignement philosophique ; Fiches bibliographiques. 

V, 5: X. Moisant, Dieu dans la philosophie de M. Bergson ; P. Duhem, 
La theorie physique.—XII, Le choix des hypothéses ; £. Pet//audbe, L’imagi- 
nation.—III, Les images motrices; Analyses et comptes rendus; Péri- 
odiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, II, 3: CA. 
Rossigneux, Essai sur |’ audition colorée et sa valeur esthétique ; Dromard 
et Albés, L’illusion de ‘‘ fausse reconnaissance"’ ; P. Roy, La préocupation 
hypocondriaque de la paralysie générale chez les syphilitiques ; Ch. Fere, 
Obsessions sexuelles variables ; Bibliographie. 
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